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MANCHURIAN OPERATION AGAINST JAPANESE KWANTUNG ARMY REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 13-20 


[Article by Candidate of Military Sciences, Docent, Col N. Kireyev and Candi- 
date of Military Sciences, Docent, Col P. Tsygankov: “Particular Features of 
Preparing and Conducting Operations in Mountain Desert Terrain from the Experi- 
ence of the Transbavkal Front in 1945"] 


[Text] During the years of the Great Patriotic War, the Soviet Armed Forces 
gained diverse combat experience in operations under various physicogeographic 
and climatic conditions. The most characteristic features in preparing and 
conducting operations in mountain desert terrain were apparent in the defeat of 
the Japanese troops in Manchuria in August-September 1945 and in particular in 
the Khingan-Mukden Operation of the Transbaykal Front (commander, Mar SU R. Ya. 
Malinovskiy). Troop actions were impeded by the difficult climatic and natural 
conditions of the desert and mountain desert terrain. Moreover, there were 
torrential rains during this period. 


An unique feature of the enemy grouping was that its main forces were a signifi- 
cant distance away from the state frontier ar.d with the exception of three for- 
tified areas the Japanese Army did not have a prepared defense along the fron- 
tier in the zone of the front. The route of advance of the front’s troops was 
blocked by the powerful natural barrier of the Greater Khingan lying equidis- 
tant both from the state frontier and from the positions of the main forces of 
the Kwantung Army. This is why the success of the entire operation depended 
upon anticipating the enemy in seizing the mountain passes. The enemy flank 
groupings were comparatively small ard would not substantially influence the 
carrying out of the front’s basic mission. 


Proceeding from this. the goal of the operation was to rapidly invade Central 

Manchuria, to defeat the Kwantung Army jointly with the forces of the First 

and Secord Far Eastern Fronts and to capture the regions of Chifeng, Mukden, 

Changchun and Zhalangtui. The front was to make the main thrust with the 

forces of the three all-arms and tank armies from Mongolian terri!ory on the 

general axis of Changchun in outflanking the Halung-Arshan fortified area to 

the south. Auxiliary strikes were to be made: on the right wing by the > 
cavalry-mechanized group of the Soviet-Mongolian troops in the direction of 

Kalgan and Dolonnor, and on the left by the 36th Army from the region of Dauria 

to Hailar. 





The specific physicogeographic conditions in the theater of military operations 
and the grouping of forces in the Kwantung Army as weil as the decisiveness of 
the goals which were set for the front predetermined a number of characteristic 
features in preparing for and conducting the operation. Of definite impact was 
the fact that the troops arriving from the West had rich combat experience but 
their command personnel had little knowledge of the Far Eastern theater of mil- 
itary operations and the opposing enemy while the troops which previously had 
been located in the Far East did not have combat experience. Considering the 
high training and fanaticism of the Japanese soldier, the command of the front 
presume.’ stubborn enemy resistance, particularly in the fortified areas, on the 
passes of the Greater Khingan and on the Manchurian Plain. All of this demand- 
ed a creative approach on the part of all levels of commarders and staffs to 
solving the question of preparing and conducting the operation. 


In preparing for the operation completely differently than in the Western 
theater of military operations, the problem had to be solved of promptly bring- 
ing the troops to the jump-off areas for the offensive. Due to the fact that 

in the zone of the front there was a limited number of railroads which in addi- 
tion had little caracity, the military council adopted a decision to off-load 
the tank and mechanized formations and the artillery on mechanical traction some 
500-600 km from the jump-off areas and bring them up on their own power over 
dirt roads. 


In the course of planning the marches under the conditions of the high air tem- 
perature, consideration was given to the possibility of the failure of storage 
batteries and tires as well as the overloading of the engines of the tanks, 
armored personnel carriers and motor vehicles and the great fatigue for the per- 
sonnel. In contrast to the Western theater of military operations, the ware on 
equipment and the consumption of fuels and lubricants increased sharply. 

Clouds of sandy alkali dust impeded movement and gave away the troop columns. 
Because of the monotony of the terrain and the absence of natural markers, it 
was substantially more difficult to drive the columns off the roads, particular- 
ly at night. Since sources of water and fuel were encountered extremely rarely 
on the routes, it became necessary to create their supplies and ~arry them along. 
After the very first moves, the tank and mechanized formations and units requir- 
ed an increased number of spare tires, parts, units and batteries. Additional 
tanks for fuel and lubricants were loaded on the tanks, SAU [self-propelled 
artillery mounts] and motor vehicles. Movement was planned predominantly at 
night, in the morning and evening. 


Since the desert-steppe terrain substantially impeded the camouflaging of the 
troops, particular attention was given to ensuring concealment in creating the 
assault groupings. This was achieved by the most effective organizing of the 
successive (stazge-by-stage) moving up and deployment of the troops. Initiaily 
the troops were moved up from their permanent disposition or the railhead into 
the concentration areas which, as a rule, were 150 km and more from the state 
frontier. Subsequently, the formations and units under the guise of exercises 
moved up into the assembly areas which were 30-40 km f:om the frontier. In a 
number of instances the distance of the jump-off areas from the assembly areas 
was 60-90 km.’ In these areas the troops were spread out, observing all camou- 
fliage measures and engaging in combat training. The creation and moving up of 
the assault groupings to the jump-off areas were done only at night by individu- 
al subunits some 1-6 days before the start of the offensive. 
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Considering the separateness of the axes for the troop offensive, three group- 
ings were created in the operational configuration of the front. The main one 
which included the 6th Guards Tank Army as well as the 39th, 17th and 53d 
Armies, was basically deployed in the Tamtsak-Bulag Salient, in a 300-km zone. 
The troops of this grouping were to advance in several sectors with the 6th 
Guards Tank Army widely separated from the all-arms armies. A cavalry- 
mechanized group [KMG] of Soviet-Mongolian troops was created on the right 

wing of the front. It was to operate 180 km from the sector of the main thrust. 
The attack on the left wing of the front was made by the 36th Army which was up 
to 120 km from the basic sector. 


In addition to a second echelon (the 53d Army), the commander of the front cre- 
ated a strong reserve which was given the task of thwarting a possible invasion 
of Mongolia by enemy troops as well as covering the lines of communications 
linking the main forces with the basic rear area of the front in the territory 
of the Soviet Transbaykal. 


In creating the assault groupings, plans were made for a decisive massing of 
men and weapons. Thus, in the sector of the main thrust up to 70 percent of 
the rifle troops and up to 90 percent of the tanks and artillery were concen- 
trated. This made it possible to create a superiority over the enemy as fol- 
lows: by 1.7-foid for infantry, by 4.5-fold for guns, by 9.6-fold for mortars, 
by S.l-fold for tanks and SAU and by 2.6-fold for aircraft. 


The great depth of tasks for the armies and the substantial differences in their 
content were also a particular feature of the operation. Thus, the 6th Guards 
Tank Army received a combat mission to a depth of 800 km. The all-arms armies 
fighting in the sector of the main thrust were given a task to a depth of 

359 km. The KMG was to advance to the same depth. 


The setting of deep tasks for the troops was caused by the fact that in the 
Khingan-Mukden sector, the enemy did not expect an attack from the Greater 
Khingan, and consequently did not have a prepared defense here. For this 
reason great hopes were put on the surprise of the initial thrust and the 
rapidness of actions. 


The armies of the front were to conduct the operations in broad areas of 100- 
120 km and operate, as a rule, along two axes. The zones of advance of the 
36th Army and the KMG were, respectively, 250 and 350 km.? 


This required precise organization of cooperation between the groupings operat- 
ing on the separate sectors, additional measures to ensure stable command and 

a significant reinforcing of each of them in the aim of ensuring independence 
in carrying out the tasks in the operational depth. 


The great depth of the operations for the armies and their advance along the 
separate sectors required a careful organization of air and deep ground recon- 
naissance. For this purpose the first echelon corps o° the tank army were to 
send out reconnaissance detachments consisting of a reinforced motorcycle bat- 
talion to a depth of 70-80 km. The necessary measures were also taken to se- 
cure the flanks of the formations. 





There were also particular features in the use of the branches of troops and 
aviaticn. Due to the fact that the 39th and 36th Armies were to seize the 
Halun-Arshan, Zhalainor-Manchurian and Hailar fortified areas, they were re- 
inforced with a significant amount of artillery, particularly cannon and heavy 
hewitzer. In all armies, with the exception of the 36th, the artillery was 
given the task of supporting the movement of the first echelon troops deep into 
enemy territory with the start of combat operations. In the 36th Army, artil- 
lery actions were planned in more detail in the crossing of the Argun River and 
breaking through the Hilar fortified area. 


In the aim of ensuring the rapid reaching of the central regions of Manchuria 
by the Soviet troops, all the separate tank brigades and regiments existing in 
the all-arms armies and the KMG were to be used as forward detachments with the 
task of routing the enemy cover units without a halt, rapidly crossing the 
desert and mountainous regions and ensuring the rapid reaching of the Creater 
Khingan by the main forces. Such detachments were organized in virtually all 
the first echelon divisions and corps. Ordinarily each of them included from 

a tank battalion to a tank brigade, from a battalion to a regiment of infantry 
mounted on motor vehicles, from a battalion to a regiment of artillery as well 
as subunits of SAU, tank destroyer and antiaircraft artillery. 


While the tank armies and the KMC in the Western theater of military operations 
were ordinarily employed as mobile groups of the fronts and armies, in the 
Khingan-Mukden Operation they were included as part of the front'’s first oper- 
ational echelon. This was dictated by the necessity of making a powerful strike 
at the very outset of the operation, anticipating the enemy in seizing the 
Greater Khingan and rapidly coming out on the Manchurian Plain. It was impor- 
tant by rapid actions to thwart the moving up and deployment of enemy troops in 
the border zone, particularly on the line of the Greater Khingan. The tank 

army and the KMG to a greater degree could meet this demand as they were able to 
anticipate enemy actions significantly more rapidly than the all-arms armies. 


The offensive operation of the 6th Guards Tank Army was planned to the entire 
depth of the front's operation. The carrying out of the immediate task was 
planned in two stages. During the first 2 days, the first echelon formations 
were to cross the desert-steppe area and reach the foothills of the Creater 
Khingan to a depth of 200 km. In the second stage (during 3 days) the army 
was to cross the Greater Khingan, seize the passes, hold them with a portion 
of the forces, but with the main forces develop the offensive and come out on 
the line of Lubei, Tuquan at a depth of 250 km. * 


The front's aviation ahead of time was distributed according to the sectors of 
operations. Under the conditions of the great gap between the formations of 

the 6th Guards Tank Army and the all-arms armies and with the conducting of com 
bat operations on isolated sectors, the army was supported by two ground as- 
sault divisions and one fighter air division. For delivering fuel and ammauni- 
tion to the tank formations, two air transport divisions were to be used. 


In the preparatory period, the staff of the 6th Guards Tank Army together with 
the operational group headed by the deputy commander of the 12th Air Army, 
worked out a plan of coordination. It outlined the tasks for the tank and mech- 
anized corps and the aviation by lines, objects and time, the recognition 











signals and the target designation procedure. The operational group of the 
air army staff was located at the command post of the tank army commander and 
the commanders of the ground attack divisions with their operational groups 
were at the command posts of the tank and mechanized corps fighting in the 
first echelon. 


The necessity of the crossing of a major mountain range by the troops of the 
front as well as the crossing of broad rivers demanded the carrying out of a 
large amount of engineer work, particularly in supporting the breakthrough of 
the fortified areas and the crossing of rivers. For example, just in the 
crossing area of the Argun River by the 36th Army it was necessary to build 170 
linear meters of bridge and lay panels and fascines on 14 km of roads just to 
approach the river.? 


One of the tasks of engineer support was troop water supply. From 10 July 
through 8 August, the engineer troops and the volunteer water supply staffs 
organized in all the units in the assembly areas and along the rowtes buiit 
1,194 shaft wells and repaired 322 ones and set up 61 water supply points.® 
During the period of the moving up of the troops, the water supply points were 
to exist along all army and corps routes every 15-30 km for the rifle forma- 
tions and 70-75 km for the tank and mechanized ones. In addition to this, 
transportable water supplies were organized in the troops. At the same time, 
rigid consumption rates were set. For a rifle division on the move, these 
were 75-100 m’ per day and at rest 150 a?’ 


Serious attention was given to ensuring concealed preparations of the troops 
for combat operations. Although the latter were still not being conducted, 
however since the spring of 1945, the activities of Japanese intelligence had 
increased sharply and it was endeavoring to land its agents in our rear and on 
Mongolian territory. Under these conditions, measures were taken to maintain 
the strictest secrecy about the operational plans being worked out and the 
former, customary conditions were maintained on the state frontier, in the in- 
ner life and activities of the troops which were stationed here previously. 
Particularly rigid demands were placed on camouflaging. All movements were 
done only at night and with extinguished headlizshts, pits were dug for combat 
equipment and slit trenches and foxholes for the personnel; camouflage nets 
were widely used. 


In contrast to the Western theater of military operations, the command and ob- 
servation posts were moved closer to the first echelon formations. From the 
command posts of the armies and KMC, groups were assigned for controlling the 
formations fighting on isolated individual sectors. Message carrying was 
widely employed, particularly by liaison aircraft and cross-country vehicles. 
Relay points were established for ensuring dependable control of the KMC and 
the 6th Cuards Tank Army. 


There were also unique features in the organizing of logistic, technical and 
medical support. Due to the poor development of the railroad network it was 
impossible to assign individual railheads to the armies. Definite difficulties 
also arose in establishing wire communications between the rear headquarters of 
the front and the armier which were hundreds of kilometers apart. Thus, the 
distance between the rear headquarters of the front and the rear headquarters 
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of the front and the rear headquarters of the 17th Army reached 270 km, for the 
6th Guards Tank Army and the 39th Army around 300 km and for the KMC some 

400 km. Under these conditions, operations groups were assigned from the rear 
headquarters of the front and these were sent out to direct the work of the 
rear units and facilities in remote areas. The assigning of such groups proved 
effective and contributed to the more flexible control of the rear. ® 


The Supplying of the troops with solid fuel provided many difficulties. Fire- 
wood for the field kitchens and bakeries had to be secured in the taiga regions 
of Siberia and transported by rail over a distance of 600 km and more. Each 
day up to 50 railway cars and a large amount of motor vehicles were employed 
for these purposes. 


Medical support for the troops was organized and carried out considering the 
dangerous infectious illnesses previously widespread in Manchuria, including 
exanthematous fever and ahdominal typhus, dysentery, smallpox and plague. For 
this reason all the personnel underwent vaccination and medical-epidemiological 
reconnaissance was reinforced and conducted constantly. Mobile departments of 
the medical-epidemiological detachments as well as specially organized anti- 
plague departments traveled along with the first echelons of the troops. The 
hospital network had to be increased. Under the conditions of the great spa- 
tial scope of the operations, medical aviation assumed great significance for 
the evacuation of sick and wounded. 


In party-political work, particular attention was given to creating viable 
party and Komsomol organizations in the subunits with the compulsory including 
in them of communists and Komsomol members with combat experience acquired in 
the course of the war against Nazi Germany. Special groups of generals and 
officers were organized to pass on the experience of the previous war to the 
personnel of the Far Eastern units and formations. 


During the first days of August, the troops of the front completed the prepar- 
ations for the Khingan-Mukden Offensive Operation. It cocaenced on the night 
of 9 August 1945, without artillery softening up and by the actions of the for- 
ward and reconnaissance detachments which without a halt overran the frontier 
subunits and moved rapidly deep into enemy territory. At 0430 hours, the main 
forces of the front crossed the state frontier of the USSR and Manchuria simul- 
taneously on all the operational sectors. During the first day the main forces 
of the ali-arms armies and the XMG advanced to a depth of 40-60 km while the 
forward detachments covered a distance of up to 60-70 km. The formations of 
the 6th Cuards Tank Army, in rapidly developing the offensive, reached a depth 
of up to 150 km and as a result their forward detachments were on the approach- 
es to the Greater Khingan. The following day was equally successful for our 
troops. With the approach of the first echelon formations of the tank army to 
the Greater Khingan, in the brigades of the IX Guards Mechanized Corps the fuel 
shortage began to be felt particularly acutely and a significant portion of its 
wheeled vehicles fell behind. Under the developing conditions, the commander 
of the army took a decision to put this corps in the second echelon and to move 
the V Guards Tank Corps from the army second echelon to the designated sector. 


One of the most important features in the actions of the troops of the Trans- 
baykal Front was the crossing of the Greater Khingan Range. Here most attention 
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should be given to the experience of the 6th Guards Tank Army. The crossing 
of the uninhabited mountain system was carried out by its formations along two 
routes and involved many difficulties. For each route, from the first echelon 
corps, as a rule, two traffic support detachments were sent out with supplies 
of exp!osives. These were used to widen individual areas of the road in rocky 
ground and to increase the turn radiuses ir the switchback sections. In addi- 
tion to repairing equipment, the repair and evacuation groups ensured the mov- 
ing on of the columns and individual vehicles, using tractors and sometimes 
blocks and blocks and tacxles for this purpose, particularly on steep ascents 
and descents. 


The experience of the crossing of the Greater Khingan showed the better capa- 
bilities of tank formations in the mountains in comparison with mechanized ones 
as the tracked equipment had greater cross-country capability, particularly in 
swampy areas and ravines than did the wheeled vehicles. For example, the V 
Guards Tank Corps spent a total of | day crossing the mountain range while it 
took the VII Mechanized Corps about 2 days to do this. 


By the end of Il and 12 August, the tank army formations had carried out the 
immediate task. The mobile units and formations were advancing successfully 

in the other sectors. The troop pull-back commenced by the enemy on the line 
of Mukden, Dairen for the purpose of going over to the defensive and creating 
conditions for the bringing up of the remaining troops into North China, Korea 
and the ports of the Yellow Sea required the continuing of a rapid offensive by 
our troops in depth. However, che armies were acutely short of fuel. The rear 
units remained on the other side of the Khingan and the previous rains made the 
dirt roads impassable for motor trans, <t. Under these conditions a decision 
was taken to continue the offensive using the forces of the forward detachments 
which were given all remaining fuel. 


Under bad weather conditions (rains and fog) the air transport delivered to the 
troops 2,072 tons of fuel and lubricants and 186 tons of ammunition.'° With 
the delivery of fuel, the main forces of the armies resumed their advance deep 
into Manchuria. The forward detachments also continued to fight actively. 


The further course of events urgently required the immediate paralyzing of 
enemy actions in the zone of the front simultaneously ‘o a great depth and in 
the most important regions of its rear right up to the coast of the Yellow Sea. 
For this reason, simultaneously with the actions of the forward detachments, 
airborne parties consisting of reinforced rifie (motorized rifle) battaiiuns 
were larded in the towns of Uhangchun, Mukden, Dairen and Port Arthur. By 

20 August, the troops of the front had carried out the tasks given them. 


The experience of the preparation and conduct of the Khingan-Mukden Offensive 
Operation by the troops of the Tranrbaykal Front in the mountain desert terrain 
was very instructive. 


Particular attention should be given to the questions of the creation of the 
front's assault grouping a significant distance away from the line of combat 


contact with the enemy. 








Regardless of the difficulties in organizing the moving up of the front's 
troops to the jump-off areas, the daily moves of the motorized columns reached 
120-150 km with average speeds of 30-35 km per hour during the day and up to 

20 km an hour at night. This experience shows that the motorized units and 
formations are capable of traveling great distances, under their own power and 
at high speeds in desert-steppe terrain. In ensuring a high rate of advance 
the main role was played by the mobile formations and uriits which had high- 
speed cross-country equipment. This allowed them to make deep envelopments and 
outflankings and in a number of instances to conduct raiding operations. 





Great experience was also obtained on the questions of organizing and carrying 
out logistical, technical and medical support. Combat practice showed that 
along with motor transport, the military transport and medical aviation had a 
major role to play in logistical and medical support. At the same time, the 
course ot the operation clearly showed that it was essential to have the most 
important supplies (fuels, lubricants, ammunition, food and so forth) on cross- 
country vehicles which could follow directly behind the first echelon. 


In the successfully conducted operation one must note the active participation 
of formations from the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Army. Shoulder to 
shoulder the Soviet and Mongolian soldiers fought courageously against the com- 
mon enemy, defending their just goals for the sake of the bright future of the 
fraternal peoples of our countries. 
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INTERACTION OF TACTICAL AIR WEAPONS, TACTICS EXAMINED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 21-28 


[Article by Candidate of Military Sciences, Col V. Babich: "The Influence of 
the Development of Aviation Equipment and Weapons on the Tactics of Frontal 
Aviation" | 


[Text] The increased combat capabilities of aviation equipment and weapons in 
the course of the Great Patriotic War had a direct impact on the development 
of air force tactics. As the front received more advanced models of aircraft 
and weapons, new methods of combat operations for fighter, bomber, ground at- 
tack as well as the other branches of aviation arose and underwent further de- 
velopment. 


Fighter aviation (IA). On the eve of the Great Patriotic War, three-quarters 
of the air units were equipped with obsolete types of aircraft (I-16 and 
1-153). The YaK-1, LAGG-3 and MIG-3 which had been received in comparatively 
small numbers prior to the war had still not been mastered by the flight per- 
sonnel. 


The I-16 and I-153 aircreft were inferior to the Nazi Messerschmitts primarily 
in speed and rate of climb. This sharply limited their capabilities in con- 
ducting an offensive air battle. In fighting against the enemy aviation, the 
commanders of the subunits and units and the flight personnel were forced to 
seek out the most effective methods and procedures for conducting combat oper- 
ations. “Our strength against the Messerschmitts,"” wrote Maj Gen Avn A. V. 
Vorozheykin, “is in the unity of the group...the combat formation (of the 
[-16.--editors.) was like a rapidly spinning saw blade: wherever you tried you 
could not take hold. The aircraft, in changing position, extended out to the 
required side, they sprayed machine gun fire and released rocket charges. The 
Messerschmnitts, like pikes, came in at a high speed but each time in approach- 
ing us, in running against the sharp piece of the saw, pulled back." 


However, group turns, S-turns, spirals and other horizontal maneuvers, even in 
maintaining close fire coordination, were defensive procedures. The conducting 
of active operations against enemy aviation required a change in the fighter 
combat formation. Our new fighter, the MIG-3, was developed as a high-speed, 
high-altitude interceptor, and showed its combat capabilities at altitudes of 
6,000-7,000 m. In the joint conduct of air combat, the I-16 and I-153 pilots, 
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in mancuvering excellently at medium and low altitudes, took up the lower 
echelon and from there attacked the Messerschmitts, driving them from under the 
tails of the MIG-3.° 


Maximum use was made of the capabilities of the few new YaK-1 fighters which 
were as gcod as the Nazi ME-109 in weapons, at an altitude of over 3,000 m 
they had a greater speed, equal rate of climb and better horizontal maneuver. 
For this reason, in the instructions on the use of fighter aviation (1942) it 
was recommended “that the enemy be drawn into a disadvantageous altitude by 
echeloning the battle formation in which the lower group initiates battle 
while the dive-bombers continuously attack the enemy along the vertical. It 
would be a profound mistake after the first attack to immediately shift to 
horizontal maneuvering. The advantage in altitude gained initially should be 
maintained over the entire battle and spent very economically."" 


In 1942-1943, the Air Forces received the new LA-5, YaK:3 and YaK-9 aircraft. 


In comparison with the flight-heavy LAGG-3, the LA-5 had a more powerful en- 
gine (1,850 hp) and a high maximum speed (650 km per hour). It climbed to an 
altitude of 5,000 m in 4.7 minutes (the new German FW-190 fighter took 6.8 
minutes) and was armed with two 20-mm caliber cannons. Its further modifica- 
tion, the LA-7, had a B-20 cannon which fired through the propeller and this 
increased the weight of the second salvo from 1.76 to 3.36 kg. 


On the basis of the YaK-l, the most roneuverable fighter of World War II, the 
YaK-3, was developed and this had a maximum speed of 660 km per hour, a more 

advanced aerodynamic design and a lower wing load. The engine power reached 

1,240 hp (Diagram 1). In the following modifications, the YaK-9u and YaK-9t, 
respectively, 37-mm and 45-mm caliber cannons were installed. 
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Diagram 1. Increase in Fighter Combat Capabilities 


Key: a-~-Weapons; 
b--Rate of climb; time required to climb 5,000 m (minutes) 
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The increased fighter engine power, in maintaining the former weight of the 
design, ensured a better rate of climb in comparison with analogous enemy air- 
craft and the extra altitude could be turned into speed by a sharp descent or 
vertical maneuver. "...The most important, crucial advantage is in speed,” 
wrote the thrice Hero of the Soviet Union A. I. Pokryshkin. This is the ac- 
cumulated might of the fighter "which can be turned into any unexpected man- 
euver, into a surprise attack and into devastating fire...."5 


Superiority in maneuverability ensured the more rapid reaching by the fighter 
of the rather limited area of possible attacks, as a rule, from the rear. 
Only from this area in a line up to 30° and from a short range (100-150 m) 
could the weapons be effectively used. However, the aircraft's increased 
maneuverability and destructive capability could only be used with excellent 
piloting and gunnery training on the part of the fighter pilot. 


Search became a major element in air combat. The pilot who was the first to 
detect the enemy could more quickly take up a tactically advantageous position 
and gain the necessary altitude and speed before closing in. 





The conduct of air combat was also significantly influenced by the ground 
radars of the "Redut" type which began to be received in 1943. These were 
widely used for early detection of enemy aircraft and for guiding our fighters 
to them. The equipping of all aircraft with transceivers was of important sig- 
nificance in organizing fighter control and in establishing dependable coopera- 
tion between them and the aircraft crews of the other branches of aviation. 


Squadrons of the new Lavochkins or YaK's began to form vertically separated 
formations and be divided into groups of different tactical purpose. The at- 
tack group included at least one-half of the forces. The cover group positioned 
itself above the attack group and even higher was the reserve (two aircraft or 

a flight of them) or a free maneuvering group. If the attack flight engaged in 
battle, then the cover fighters protected it against enemy attack, particularly 
from above and the rear. The reserve was committed to battle upon the command- 
er's signal for increasing the effort but depending upon the air situation and 
the combat plan could also oyverate at its own discretion. The increased speed 
and rate of climb of the aircraft, the increased power and range of the on- 
board weapons made it possible to constantly maintain cooperation between the 
levels .:f the "ladder" and provide mutual fire support. Combat began to have a 
clearly expressed offensive nature. Its results increased sharply and losses 
declined. For example, pilots from the 16th Air Army in just July 1943 destroy- 
ed 679 enemy aircraft in air battles losing only 274 of our own.® 


Equipped with new aircraft (while at the outset of the war only 25 percent of 
the fighter units were equipped with it, 67 percent by the beginning of 1943 
and already 96 percent by the war's end) / surpassing the enemy equipment in its 
combat capabilities, the Soviet fighters seized the initiative in the group air 
battles and in the summer of 1943 over Kursk won strategic air supremacy and 
held it firmly until the war's end. 


The frontal bomber av‘ation (FBA} by the start of the war had just 3.5 percent 
new PE-2 bombers” (the tactical specifications of the aircraft are shown in 
Diagram 2). 
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Diagram 2. Increased Combat Capabilities of Bombers 


Key: a--(with normal take-off weight) 


Horizontal bombing was the basic and only possible method of hitting ground 
targets for the old aircraft. This method was applied in attacking both large 
and small objects. Accuracy of hitting the target here was low, since the 
bombs dropped from an altitude of 1,500-3,000 m were scattered due to the 
length of the drop. A reduction in the altitude of horizontal flight on the 
bombing run did not so much increase the accuracy of the bombing as it did in- 
crease the threat of having the aircraft hit by the fire of enemy antiaircraft 


artillery. 


In the course of the war, the air units of the frontal bomber aviation were 
rearmed with the PE-2 aircraft and it was mastered by the flight personnel. 

The strength of design and the aerodynamic qualities of this aircraft made it 
possible to attack a ground target with diving. This method provided signifi- 
cant advantages: the aircraft flew toward the target (at the moment of releas- 
ing the bombs it was on the aiming line) and this increased the probability of 
hitting a small-sized object; the bomb drop time and the degree of the influ- 
ence of air currents on it were reduced; the length of time the aircraft spent 
on the bombing run was shortened and along with a vertical maneuver this re- 
duced the aircraft's vulnerability to antiaircraft fire. 


For reducing speed and for flight stability in diving, the aircraft had special 
underwing brake flaps (grids). Moreover, to facilitate entering the dive and 
pulling out of it after releasing the bombs, a special electromechanical device 


was installed. 
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A procedure calied the "Polbin circle” became widespread in the operations of 
the frontal bomber aviation. The PE-2 aircraft formed a closed ellipse over 

the object of the strike and dived in turn at the target from various points, 
altering the direcriion of the attack. Here minimum time intervals were main- 
tained. 


The new tactical procedure which could not be carried out on the old aircraft 
sharply increased the density and effectiveness of the bombing raids. It 
greatly faciliteted, too, the carrying out of the task of covering the bombers 
by the fighters. The latter were able to remove themselves from the directly 
escorted bomber attack groups and employ a mobile screen or sweep the airspace 
in the area of the attack. 


Bombing precision increased noticeably. For example, in the 86th and 284th 
Regiments of the 270th Bomber Division (commander, Col G. A. Chuchev), with 
horizonta. bombing the average radial deviations of the bursts from the center 
of the target approached 200 m and more. After the developing of dive-bombing 
attacks, the deviations declined to 18 m. Experience showed that the best 
bombing results were achieved with an altitude for initiating the dive of 
2,300-3,000 m, a dive angle of 60°, a pulling out to level flight at 1,000- 
1,200 m and with a battle formation of a sharp echelon or a column of flights 
in a group of nine (depending upon the nature of the target and the air defense 
weapons covering it). In attacking a spread-out target, it was advisable to 
make the dive in flights with the subsequent rapid assembly of them back in 
the nine under the cover of the fighter screen. 


The rapid drive of the Soviet Army to the west in 1946 led to a greater dis- 
tance of the FBA airfield behind the rront line. It was necessary to increase 
the distance and power of the air strikes against the installations in the 
enemy's tactical and operational depth. These tasks were carried out by the 
new TU-2 frontal bomber (its performance is shown in Diagram 2). It had two 
engines of 1,850 hp each, a maximum speed of 547 km per hour, a payload from 
1,000 to 3,000 kg and advanced sight equipment. Its range of flight reached 
2,100 km. 


The increased operational radius and destructive capabilities of the new air- 
craft led to a reduction in the forces required to destroy a typicai enemy ob- 
ject and also to a reduced number of fighters assigned to cover the bombers 

and free them for carrying out the task of maintaining the won air supremacy. 
With the delivery of the frontal TU-2 bombers in the units and formations, a 
possibility appeared of making more powerful strikes against the enemy instal- 
lations to a greater depth than previously, to more widely employ tighter turn- 
ing maneuvers and to conduct combat operations longer without redeployment up 
behind the advancing troops. It was no accident that in 1945, the Soviet Com- 
mand for participating in the Manchurian Operation shifted from the West to the 
Far East two bomber air corps of the RVGK [Supreme High Command Reserve] flying 
the TU-2 aircraft. 


Ground attack aviation (ShA) at the start of the Great Patriotic War was armed 
with obsolete type aircraft (the I-153, R-5, R-zet and SU-2). Over the first 
half of 1941, it received only 249 IL-2 ground attack planes.’ The process of 
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introducing the new aircraft and working out the methods of its combat employ- 
ment chiefly occurred in the course of the war. 


The IL-2 ground attack plane with a 1,200-hp engine was well armed, dependably 
armored and steady at a low altitude. It could reach a epeed of over 400 km 
per hour, it had a range of around 600 km, a maximum bomb load of up to 600 kg 
and was armed with two 20-mm cannons, two 7.62-mm machine guns and rockets 
(RS). 
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Diagram 3. Increased Combat Capabilities of 
Ground Attack Planes 


Key: a--(version with unguided missile) 


With the start of the mass delivery of the IL-2, there were constant searches 
for new tactics meeting its combat capabilities. Attacks against objects on 
the battlefield initially were made by one or two flights of three aircraft 
each without a fighter cover. For scattering the enemy artiaircraft artillery 
fire, several runs at the target were made from different directions. Two tac- 
tical elements were considered to be the main ones: a low altitude (50-100 m) 
ensuring a concealed approach to the target and defense against attack by enemy 
fighters; the surprise of the attack achieved by a rapid climb to a height of 
150-200 m and a rapid attack using delayed-action bombs. However, here it was 
impossible to use the FBA-250 [a high explosive bomb] bombs with direct action 
fuzes, since the damaging of the aircraft with shrapnel could not be excluded. 
The proximity of the ground impeded the search for the target and the accurate 


arrival at it and the pilot had limited opportunities for maneuvering and aim- 
ing. 








A further development in the tactics cf the ground attack aviation occurred by 
increasing the height of fl‘ght to the target, by mastering the methods of at- 
tacking from a flat dive and increasing the flexibility of the battle formation. 
In the aim of increasing the strike power, two 23-mm caliber cannons were in- 
stalled on the IL-2. The executing of high-speed maneuvers necessitated in- 
creased engine capacity up to 1,750 hp. For repelling attacks by enemy fight- 
ers from the rear, the gunner’s compartment was equipped with a large-caliber 
machine gun and for reducing the length of the run in taking off from dirt air- 
fields, take-off flaps were installed. 


While in combating enemy tanks the ShVAK 20-mm caliber cannons were not suffi- 
ciently effective, the shells of the new 23-mm cannon already were able to 
pierce the front and upper armor of the light tanks. Here firing was carried 
out from a flat dive from an altitude of 500-700 m from an open “echelon of 
flights” formation. Combat sorties were carried out in groups consisting of 
6-6 aircraft with the shifting of effortz to the most crucial sectors. 


in the aim of increasing the effectiveness of strikes and reducing our own vul- 
nerability, the formation of the ground attack subunits and units began to be 
divided into groups of varying tactical purpose. There was a special group for 
neutralizing antiaircraft fire and this provided security for the operations of 
the attack group over the target. The ground attack planes went into the dive 
one by one. After the attack the aircraft at full speed left the target until 
out of range of the antiaircraft weapons and then repeated the attack. On the 
first runs, bombs or rockets were used and in the subsequent ones rockets, 
cannon and machine gun fire. 


As experience showed, best results were achieved in attacking targets from a 
dive at an angle of 25-35°. The target was reached at an altitude of 800- 

1,200 m for bombing and 400-600 m for firing. This facilitated orientation, 

the observation of the air situation and the locating of the target. The 
weapons were employed from the most advantageous range. The fire of the ground 
attack pilots became more accurate and effective. Possibilities appeared of us- 
ing heavier bombs with direct action fuzes. !° 


For combating enemy tanks, at the Battle of Kursk they began employing IL-2 
which were armed, in addition to the rockets, with two 37-mm cannons and shaped- 
charge antitank bombs (PTAB). The higher effectiveness of these bombs was ex- 
plained by the increase in the local effect of the explosion. The aircraft's 
homb load included 220 PTAB (2.5-1.5 kg) which destroyed enemy objects over an 
area of around 3,000 m*. The density of the damage was such that the results 

of the attacks against tanks using the PTAB were 2- or 3-fold greater than in 
attacks involving the dropping of high explosive or high explosive-fragmentation 
bombs. Most widespread in combating enemy tanks was the tactical procedure of 
the “circle” which ensured a continuous fire effect by a squadron (two flights) 
of ground attack planes on the target while maintaining mutual fire support be- 
tween the crews. The greatest effect was achieved in dropping the PTAB from an 
altitude of 100-150 m. 


Bombing density noticeably increased after the PBP-1 camera sight which did not 
provide a full view forward was replaced by a ring sight. The basic weapons 
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for combating enemy aircraft artillery were the firing of the aviation cannons, 
rockets and fragmentation bombs, particularly the AO-25. 


With the increased number of IL-2 on the front and their greater combat capa- 
bilities, there was a clear tendency to move from echeloned operations in small 
groups to the making of concentrated strikes by air squadrons and regiments. 
The length of fire effect on the enemy was increased and the zone of combat em- 
ployment of the ground attack planes was broadened. Starting in 1943, objects 
in the entire tactical depth of enemy defenses became exposed to attack. Eche- 
loned operations alternated with massed strikes consisting of an air division 
and entire corps (the Belorussian, Vistula-Oder, East Prussian, Berlin and 
other operations). 


In the course of t e war, on the basis of the IL-2, a new all-metal two-seat 
ground attack plane, the IL-10, was developed with a more powerful engine and 
strengthened armor. It also differed from the IL-2 in its greater speed and 
maneuverability. This provided better opportunities to counter enemy fighter 
aviation and antiaircraft artillery and made it possible to attack ground tar- 
gets more effectively. 


Thus, the frontal aviation (fighter, bomber and ground attack) in the course 
of the war was almost completely reequipped with new aircraft which surpassed 
enemy equipment in terms of combat capabilities. On the new material basis, 
there was also an improvement in tactics which was rightly termed the pilot's 
second weapon. At the same time the war showed that the combat employment of 
new equipment can lead to major changes in tactics only in the event that the 
former is employed in significant numbers. For example, the individual Nazi 
ME-262 jet fighters, although greatly surpassing the prop-driven ME-109, did 
not introduce any fundamental change into tactics. 


In the postwar period, the increased combat capabilities of aviation equipment 
has involved an increase in speed, altitude, range and a greater destructive 
action of the weapons. As the experience of local wars has shown, a skillful 
combination of “altitude and speed" made it possible for the fighters to seize 
the tactical advantage even before the start of combat while the bombers and 
ground attack planes had better conditions for crossing the air defenses and 
making the strikes. As new types of weapons have been developed, the power of 
fire and the destructive capabilities of combat aircraft have grown and ever- 
more distant enemy objects as well as visually invisible ground and air targets 
have come under air attack. 


Along with this it is essential to point out that tactics in turn has had a 
direct impact on the development of aviation weapons and equipment. As a re- 
sult of generalizing a combat experience of employing the aircraft and weapons, 
new demands have been placed on the equipment and weapons. 
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WESTERN VIEWS OF IMPORTANCE OF KURSK BATTLE CONTESTED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 29-37 


[Article by Candidate of Historical Sciences, Col A. Yakushevskiy: "A Criticism 
of the Bourgeois Falsifications of the Kursk Battle”] 


{Text} For a long time in the West, there were no major works on the Kursk 
Battle. It was mentioned only in the general context of the Soviet-Cerman 
Front and World War II. But in the middle of the 1960's, it began to attract 
evermore attention among bourgeois historians. In the second half of the 
1960's, there appeared the research by the West German authors GC. Heinrici, 

FP. M. Hauck and £. Klink on the Kursk Battle, the book by the English histo~ian 
G. Jukes who since 1967 has lived in Australia as well as a number of other 
works. In the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's, new books have been pub- 
lished on the Kursk Battle in the FRG and United States, articles and chapters 
in encyclopedias and multi-volume works on World War II have been devoted to it. 
Among the literature published one should note the books by the American his- 
torians M. Caidin “The Tigers are Burning” and E. Coldberg "Kursk: History's 
Greatest Tank Battle,” the West German authors A. Conrady "The Turning Point of 
1943. Kharkov--Orel,” S. Stadler "The Offensive on Kursk," J. Engelmann 
"Citadel. Phe Greatest Tank Battle in the East” and others. 


Regardless of the importance which the Kursk Battle had in the defeat of German 
Naziism, bourgeois historiography has recently continued to pay insufficient 
attention to it. The authors of the designated works have passed over in 
silence the battle’s impact on the course of World War II, the successful oper- 
ations of the Soviet troops and the naturalness of their victory. They have 
endeavored to show the defeat of the Wehrmacht at Kursk as an accidental phe- 
nomenon. Thus, in the bulky book by the English historians P. Calvocoressi 

and G. Wint “Total War: Causes and Courses of Second World War” there are only 
several lines on the Kurek Defensive Operation in July 1943 and nothing is said 
at all about the Soviet counteroffensive undertaken after the collapse of the 
German Operation Citadel. ’ 


In acting as the apologists of imperialism, the bourgeois ideologists hav: in- 
tentionally distorted many aspects of the Kursk Battle in the interests of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. At the same time, some of them have endeavored to draw 
definite conclusions and to extract lessons from the engagements which developed 





40 years ago at Kursk. This has given rise to a contradictoriness in the 
treatment of the Kursk Battle by the bourgeois historians. 


In the works published in the West, one can even encounter a few positive 

views of the Soviet victory in the Kursk Battle and its impact on the further 
course of the war. The well-known English historian and publisher B. Pitt, 

for example, has written that the Battle at Kursk “demonstrated to the entire 
world the end of Hitler's military superiority and the rise in the figure of 
the Red Army of the mightiest military force which mankind has ever known.” 
The American Sovietologists H. Scott and W. Scott have called the Kursk Battle 
“decisive” and stated that from this moment “the Red Army did not lose the 
strategic initiative."> The English military historian J. Erickson has pointed 
to the difference of the Kursk Battle from Moscow and Stalingrad. "Although 
the defeat on the approaches to Moscow and Stalingrad,” he wrote, "caused 
wounds to the Wehrmacht, neither of them deprived the Germans of the strategic 
initiative in the East. Kursk became the true turning point.... After it, the 
German Army was doomed to a constant retreat and although it was still fighting, 
defeat was ultimately inevitable."© In the words of R. Payne (United States), 
after Kursk, the Cermans “lost the most precious thing, hope” anc for them 
"Stalingrad was the first knell of the funeral bell and Kursk was the second; 
after this the intervals between the knells became ever-shorter."7 


But, while highly praising the results of the Kursk Battle, the bourgeois 
authors, as a rule, reduce its effect to just the Soviet-German Front. They 
usually say nothing of how it influenced the actions of the Western Allied 
armies or the course of World War II as a whole and by this play down its world 
historical significance. "Kursk," as is pointed out in a review in the Ameri- 
can journal STRATECY AND TACTICS of the book by E. Goldberg, “was a battle 
which determined the fate of the war on the Eastern Front.” A similar view 
has been voiced by A. Taylor (England), I. Engelmann and other Western histor- 
ians.® 


In actuality, as a result of the victory of the Soviet Army in the Kursk Battle, 
the authority of the Soviet Union, as the decisive force opposing fascism, was 
increased even further. the freedom-loving peoples of the entire world with 
their own eves were convinced that, regardless of the absence of a second 

front in Europe, Nazi Germany was confronted with a catastrophe. The victori- 
ous conclusion of the battle on the Kursk Salient created favorable conditions 
for the operations of the armed forces of the Western allies in the Mediterran- 
ean Basin and other theaters. 


The underplaying of the world historical importance of the Soviet victory at 
Kursk has also been abetted by the notion of the bourgeois falsifiers that the 
German offensive in the East in the summer of 1943 pursued limited goals. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of A. Seaton (England), from the spring of this year 
"Hitler adhered to the viewpoint which was shared also by Zeitzler that the 
best defense in Russia would be a limited offensive.” Precisely this was sup- 
posedly undertaken at Kursk.’ Another English author W. Carr has stated that 
from 1943 the main danger to Nazi Germany came from the West where Anglo- 
American troops could land. For this reason, the Supreme Wehrmacht Command 
felt it essential to significantly shorten the front line in the East, to cre- 
ate a strong defense here and from the freed troops to form powerful mobile 
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reserves against the expected invasion of the Western Allies. As Carr has 
pointed out, Hitler greed to this but proposed that a portion of the reserves 
be employed for a “limited offensive” on one sector of the Eastern Front in 
order to “raise the morale of Germany's little allies."'° On the basis of 
such conjectures, the conclusion is drawn that since the Operation Citadel 
undertaken by the Nazis at Kursk was f an “auxiliary” nature and was aimed 
merely at “shortening the front line," its collapse cannot be viewed as a fact 
of strategic importance. 


Such a conclusion runs directly contrary to reality. The preparations for 
Operation Citadel and the forces concentrated to carry it out show that, in 
preparing the offensive at Kursk, the Nazis were pursuing decisive, far reach- 
ing goals. This was their desperate attempt to defeat the main forces of the 
Soviet Army, to recover the strategic initiative lost in the winter of 1942- 
1943, to protect the Nazi bloc from splitting and to change the course of the 
war in their favor. 


In the Operational Order No 6 signed by Hitler to the Wehrmacht Headquarters on 
preparing for the Kursk offensive emphasized: “Each commander and each soldier 
must be fully aware of the crucial significance of this offensive. The victory 
at Kursk should be a torch for all the world."!! The order demanded that the 
best formations, the best weapons, most experienced commanders and the largest 
possible amount of ammunition be wtsed for the offensive on the Kursk Salient. 
Here it is essential to emphasize that the orders and instructions from Hitler 
to the troops were based on the conclusions of the General Staff and the other 
higher levels of the Wehrmacht and they reflected the intentions and ideas of 
the entire military-political leadership of Nazi Germany and not just the Fuhrer 
alone. The former chief of staff of the Wehrmacht's XLVIII Tank Corps and 
author of a number of historical works on events in World War II F. Mellenthin 
who participated in Operation Citadel has admitted that "no offensive was so 
carefully prepared as this."!2 The enemy had concentrated at Kursk 50 crack 
divisions, including 16 tank and motorized ones. This was 70 percent of the 
tank divisions, up to 30 percent of the motorized ones and over 20 percent of 
the infantry ones out of the total number of Wehrmacht ground forces on the 
Soviet-German Front. Over 65 percent of all the combat aircraft in the East 
was operating here.'’ Certainly, such a grouping would not be set up for the 
aims of a “limited offensive." 


lt must be pointed out that individual works by bourgeois authors are encounter- 
ed in which the plans of the Nazi offensive at Kursk are assessed more objec- 
tively. Among such works is, for example, the book "War in the East, 1941-1945" 
written by the young West German historians M. Bartsch, H.-F. Schebesch and 

R. Scheppelmann as part of the showing in the FRC in 1981 of the Soviet-American 
television film "The Great Patriotic War" (under the name "The Forgotten War"). 
The book emphasizes that at Kursk the Nazi military leadership intended to 
undertake a “strategic offensive" and it “should bring not only an ordinary suc- 
cess but also a convincing victory which would completely alter the course of 
events in the East" and give Germany an opportunity “to again determine the 


course of the war here,"'" 


In the aim of playing down the world historical significance of the Kurak 


Battle, the bourgeois authors most often assert that it was not the Soviet Arty 











that checked the Nazi offensive and dealt the Nazis a crushing defeat, but 
rather the landing of the Anglo-American troops in Sicily which forced the 
Supreme Wehrmacht Command to “suddenly halt" the Operation Citadel. 


This thesis is not a new one for the bourgeois falsifiers. It has long drifted 
from one work to another. “Because of the landing of the Western Allies which 
followed on 10 July,” wrote A. Conrady in his book “The Turning Point of 1943,” 
"Hitler instantaneously called off Operation Citadel while victory, in Man- 
stein's opinion, was very close."'5 Analogous assertions are found in the 
works of J. Strawson (England), E. Zimke (United States) and other bourgeois 
historians. In the words of Strawson, after 10 July for Nazi Germany the strug- 
gle against the Western Allies became the “main concern” and for this reason 

in the East Hitler preferred to give up offensive operations.'® The well- 
known West German historian W. Gorlitz in the book "Model, Strategy of Defense” 
breaks off his description of the offensive by the 9th German Army on the 
northern face of the Kursk Salient to inform the readers about the success of 
the Anglo-American troops in Sicily and to conclude that the “rise of a new 
front in Italy" supposedly “had a decisive impact on the ‘war of devastation’ 
in Central Russia."!/ 


In certain recent works by bourgeois historians, it is no longer denied that 
the German offensive against Kursk did not develop as planned and the resist- 
ance by the Soviet troops was stronger than the Wehrmacht leadership counted 
on, but the actions of the Western Allies are termed the main factor in the 
thwarting of the Nazi offensive plans in the summer of 1943. "Hitler," wrote 
R. Payne (United States), “called off the Battle of Kursk as his tank losses 
reached dizzying amounts. But there was another possibly even more important 
factor. On 10 July, the Allies landed in Sicily."!® 


The aim of Conrady, Strawson, Payne and the cther falsifiers who have endeavored 
to Link the collapse of the German offensive at Kursk with the landing of the 
Western Allies in Sicily is perfectly apparent, that is, to raise the actions 

of the Anglo-American troops in the Mediterranean Basin up to the level of a 
"second front." This idea is expressed particularly frankly in the book by the 
Swiss historian E. Bauer "The History of World War II" which has become wide- 
spread in the West. Sauer, for example, has stated that Hitler's “cancella- 
tion” of Operation Citadel is “proof that the second f.ont in the Mediterranean 
brought...easier conditions for Russia."'% 


This is turning the facts upside down. The landing of the Anglo-American 
troops in Sicily undoubtedly worsened Germany's strategic positions, but it 
could not have any direct influence on the course of the engagement at Kursk. 
At the same time that on the Kursk Salient, as is known, 50 Nazi divisions 
were fighting, in Sicily there were just 9 Italian ones and 2 German ones.7° 
During the period of the fiercest battles on the Kursk Salient (July 1943) not 
a single Wehrmacht formation was transferrei from the Soviet-German Front. 

For this reason, there are no grounds to view the landing in Sicily aa the 
opening of a second front in Europe and -o which the Nazi leadership supposedly 
devoted their main attention, as is stated in the books of Strawson, Brown, 
Seaton and other bourgecis historians. 
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On i0 July 1943, immediately after the Allied landing in Sicily, the following 
order was issued from Hitler's headquarters: “Operation Citadel will con- 
tinue.“4! On the following day the Nazi troops again endeavored to break 
through to Kursk. They altered the axes of their main thrusts, they threw new 
tank formations into battle but were unsuccessful. On 12 July, the command of 
Army Group Center again endeavored to start up offensive actions, however the 
Soviet troops on the Western and Bryansk Fronts which had gone over to a power- 
ful offensive in the Orel sector, thwarted the Nazi plans while the troops of 
the Voronezh Front made a decisive counterstrike at Prokhorovka and against 
the left flank of the Nazi grouping endeavoring to break through to Kursk 

from the south. As a result of the attacks by Soviet troops on this day, the 
situation on the Kursk-Orel Salient changed abruptiy and the crisis in the 
Wehrmacht's offensive strategy became most apparent. Army Group Center was 
forced to abandon offensive operations and go over to the defensive. On 

13 July, Hitler, alarmed by the unfavorable development of events on the 
Soviet-German Front, urgently summoned the commanders of the army groups 
Center, South and other representatives of the higher command. A majority of 
the bourgeois historians has asserted that at the conference held then, a 
final decision was taken to cancel Operation Citadel. But this is not the 
case. In actuality, the countero*fensive by the Soviet Army forced Hitler to 
take this decision. However, the commander of Army Group South, Manstein, was 
able to persuade the Fuhrer on the wisdom of continuing the cffensive and 
Hitler changed his opinion voiced at the outset of the conference. Army Group 
Center was permitted to go over to the defensive in the occupied positions 
while Manstein's troops were to continue the offensive in the Kursk sector. 
The final decision to call off Operation Citadel and go over to the defensive 
along the entire Kharkov--Orel line was made at Hitler's headquarters on 

19 July, that is, when the enemy grouping in the Orel Salient was threatened 
with encirclement by the Soviet troops. “2 


During all this time, the Soviet-German Front, regardless of the Allied landing 
in Sicily, continued to tie down and wear down the basic forces of Nazi Germany. 
Here was 7/2 percent of its operational army. Precisely this circumstance 

helped the Allies land rather easily in Sicily while the offensive started by 
the Soviet Army thwarted the enemy's plans to shift several divisions into 
Italy. 


The bourgeois falsifiers have made a particular effort to play down Soviet 
military art in the Kursk Battle. Seemingly, the very victory of the Soviet 
Army which defeated the crack Wehrmacht strategic grouping headed by the most 
experienced Nazi military leaders, convincingly showed the superiority of our 
military strategy and our operational art and tactics over the military art of 
the Nazi Army. However, in order to interpret the reasons for the victory of 
the Soviet troops at Kursk in a false light, bourgeois historians have elab- 
orated a system of far-fetched theses and arguments. 


First of all they deny the naturalness of the Wehrmacht'’s defeat in the Kursk 


tattle. For this purpose the blame for the collapse of Operation Citadel is 
put on Hitler alone and an attempt is made to show that the offensive actions 
of the Nazi troops in the East in 1943 would have ended successfully if the 
Fihrer had wot disregarded the advice of his “wise” generals. The works of 
Conrady, Klink, E. Bauer, P. Carella and other bourgeois authors speak 











about the “shortsightedness" of Hitler and his “strategic errors” in the 
spring and summer of this year. Bauer feels that for the summer of 1943 
Hitler should have approved not Operation Citadel, but rather a plan proposed 
by Manstein in March of “defeating” the Soviet Army in the southern sector of 
the Soviet-German Front. According to Manstein's plans, in the spring or 
early summer, the Soviet troops should undertake an offensive in the south for 
the purpose of capturing the Donets Basin. With the start of such an offen- 
sive, Manstein proposed pulling back the German troops to a line of Dnepro- 
petrovsk, Melitopol and in the region of Poltava, Kharkov to concentrate a 
large tank grouping and, in making a “lightning strike” toward the Azov Sea, 
to cut off the Soviet forces advancing to the west. Only after the “defeat” of 
the Soviet Army in the south was it proposed that offensive operations be 
started in the other sectors of the Soviet-German Front, including on the 
Kursk Salient. Bauer regrets that Hitler, who feared even the temporary loss 
of the manganese ore of Nikopol, rejected the "bold" plan of Manstein.~? 


At the same time even Bauer himself doubted the possibility of carrying out 
this plan, since its realization depended not so much upon the plans of the 
Nazi Command as upon the actions of the Soviet troops. He describes the plan 
in detail merely to put Manstein and the other German generals in opposition 

to the militarily “ungifted" Fiihrer. In actuality not only Hitler but virtual- 
ly all the Nazi Command felt that the offensive in the area of the Kursk 
Salient which was extended far to the west would create favorable opportunities 
for encircling and defeating the Soviet troops on the defensive here and subse- 
quently for capturing strategic initiative on the Eastern Front. 


The American historian T. Weyr and the West German one A. Conrady have proposed 
that Hitler should have used the "weaknesses" arising in the Soviet Army over 
the failure at Kharkov at the end of the winter and should have started Opera- 
tion Citadel as soon as possible before the Soviet Command had made up for the 
consumed reserves. Then, A. Conrady has stated, “on the Kursk Salient a sig- 
nificant portion of the operational reserves of the Soviet Army would have 
been cut off and destroyed" and for the Wehrmacht the hope would have arisen 
of a “victorious outcome of the war in the East."*" Weyr writes that the 
German plan for an offensive against Kursk "was a good one and would have been 
successful if the operation had been conducted in the spring as soon as the 
land had dried out after the thawing of the snow. "*°? According to the asser- 
tion of W. Carr, the Fuhrer repeatedly put off the start of the offensive 
ayainst Kursk and “waited so long" that "the result was a defeat for which 
Hitler as the author of Operation Citadel should bear basic responsibility."® 
However, a careful analysis of the balance of forces and capabilities of the 
sides on the Soviet-German Front in the first half of 1943 shows that in the 
spring there could be no question of a “decisive offensive" by the Nazi troops 
on the Kursk Salient. The Nazi catastrophe at Stalingrad had shaken their en- 
tire military machine. In order to concentrate the necessary number of armored 
equipment on the Kursk Salient, the Nazi Command had to send virtually all the 
tanks produced in the first half of 1943 to the East. If the Nazis did not 
succeed in the summer after such carefully carried out preparations, then un- 
doubtedly their spring offensive would have been doomed to failure. 
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In order to play down Soviet military art and show the “high” skill of the Nazi 
troops, the be irgeois historians in examining the general picture of the Kursk 
Battle pass over some events in silence or treat them very cursorily, while ex- 
tolling others excessively. 


One-sidedness and prejudice particularly mark the mentioned books of A. Conrady 
"The Turning Point of 1943" and S. Stadler "The Offensive Toward Kursk." In 
the view of A. Conrady and S. Stadler, the Wehrmacht servicemen in the course 
of the Kursk Battle showed exceptional resourcefulness, valor and self- 
sacrifice and they skillfully used the military equipment and weapons assigned 
to them. For demonstrating the “combat skill" of the Nazi subunits, units aad 
formations, the authors make extensive use of various German documents and dia- 
grams. According to these the Nazi troops moved steadily toward Kursk from the 
south and the north, regardless of the resistance, as they emphasize, of the 
"superior enemy forces."*’ 


S. Stadler at the very outset of his book states that the actions of the II SS 
Tank Corps in the course of the Kursk Battle, of its commanders and soldiers 
were “beyond any praise." For this reason, he views the task of the book to 
"vive due" to “their successes and exceptional valor." 


The English historian K. Maksey in the book “Tank Warfare” also sings praises 
to the Wehrmacht tank troops involved in the Kursk Battle. According to his 
assertions, the Soviet Command “used unskillfully" the tanks at Kursk while the 
Nazi generals showed "great skill" in this matter.*® Such statements are made 
by the falsifiers regardless of the fact that in the Kursk Battle the tank 
troops of Nazi Germany suffered a crushing defeat while the Nazi defenses were 
successfully pierced not only to the north of Kursk but also to the south of 
it. The bourgeois authors prefer to mention these facts only in passing or to 
completely ignore them. Their works intentionally pass over in silence the 
military skill, the heroism, courage and patriotism of the Soviet troops which 
won a remarkable victory on the Kursk Salient. 


Also invalid are the assertions by the falsifiers that the Allied Lend Lease 
deliveries had a decisive impact on the victory of the Soviet troops in the 
Kursk Battle. In actuality, although these deliveries were of important sig- 
nificance, they did not determine the victory of our troops in the Great Patri- 
otic War, including in the Kursk Salient. A predominant share of the Lend 
Lease deliveries in 1943 came in the autumn, that is, after the end of the 
Kursk Battle. Our nation, making use of the advantages of the socialist sys- 
tem, in 1943 produced up to 35,000 aircraft, or almost 10,000 more than Nazi 
Germany, and over 2-fold more tanks and self-propelled artillery mounts. *? 


In comparison with a majority of the bourgeois authors, a more objective pic- 
ture of the Kursk Battle has been sketched in by G. Jukes in his book “Kursk. 
The Clash of Armor." He has avoided one-sidedness and to an equal degree shows 
the actions of both the German and Soviet sides and points out the great scope 
of the battle and its extreme intensity. The book emphasizes that the high 
combat capability of the Soviet troops made it possible not only to halt and 
throw back the Nazi troops, but also to successfully conduct a broad offensive 
during the summer, in a season most favorable for the Germans. The reason for 
the defeat of the Wehrmacht at Kursk, in the opinion of Jukes, consisted not in 








the problem of troop leadership but rather the "decisive change of forces” 
which had occurred over the 2 years of the war in favor of the Soviet Union. 7° 
At the same time, Jukes, like the other bourgeois historians, unduly praises 
the military art of the Wehrmacht and the Nazi generals and explains the Soviet 
victory in the Kursk Battle by a series of accidental factors. For example, he 
emphasizes that the Nazi Command succeeded in “skillfully pulling back” its 
troops from the Orel Salient, avoiding encirclement, maintaining the forces 

and then stubbornly resisting for another 2 years. Even the most conscien- 
tious bourgeois authors, as can be seen, cannot get by without falsifyirg var- 
ious aspects of the Kursk Battle. 


We must point out one other trend in the bourgeois falsifications of the Kursk 
Battle which has become apparent most recently and has direct bearing on the 
myth of the “Soviet military threat” which is being intensely disseminated now 
by imperialist propaganda. This trend is clearest in the book of the English 
researcher J. Grigg "1943. The Victory That Never Was." The author points to 
the important role of the Soviet victory at Kursk. In his words, it showed 
that "the war on the Eastern Front would end with a complete victory for the 
Russians," and that this caused alarm among the English and U.S. ruling circles 
who began to fear a stronger Soviet position in postwar Europe. Precisely the 
victory in the Kursk Battle, the book states, forced W. Churchill at the Quebec 
Conference in August 1943 to take up an anti-Soviet position and made him, in 
the expression of A. Eden, “riskily anti-Russian."” “It was quite natural,” 
Grigg writes, “that Churchill's fear of Bolshevism returned as the fear of a 
Russian defeat disappeared."?! 


With the victory of the USSR in the Kursk Battle, Grigg voices regret over the 
delay in the landing of Anglo-American troops in Western Europe. In his 
opinion, the Western Allies should have opened up a second front in France not 
in 1944, but in 1943. Then, he points out, the positions of the Soviet Union 
in Europe would have been significantiy weaker while the results of the Tehran 
Conference would have been “completely different,” since “the Russians would 
have still had a long way to go to the basic centers of Eastern Europe.” *4 


Analogous opinions have beer voiced by R. Hobbs (United States) and certain 
other reactionary historians. In seeking out the “mistakes” and “failures” in 
the actions of the Western leaders during the years of World War II, and par- 
ticularly in Allied relations with the USSR, they act as apologists for the 
most aggressive imperialist circles, they endeavor to justify the present 
rigid anti-Soviet course of the U.S. government and are in favor of the “soli- 
darity" of the West when confronted by the supposed "Soviet military threat.” 


From what has been said it can be seen that in the treatment of the Kursk Bat- 
tle, bourgeois historiographers more and more have adapted themselves to the 
requirements of the present-day policy and strategy of imperialism. The ideol- 
ogists of imperialism cannot help but recognize the great importance of this 
battle and its contribution to the development of military art. However, their 
basic efforts are aimed at misconstruing the true reasons for the defeat of the 
Nazi invaders, playing down the achievements of the Soviet troops, understating 
their combat skill and using the history of the battle to glorify Germa mili- 
tarism and the rebirth of revanchism. 
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But no tricks by the reactionary authors are capable of shaking historical 
truth. The Kursk Battle with renewed strength demonstrated the advantages of 
the Soviet social and state system and the enormous capabilities of its mili- 
tary organization. The victory at Kursk was a natural result of the heroic 
efforts by all the Soviet people inspired by the Communist Party. It serves as 
a warning to the imperialist adventurists who are hatching new plans for war 
against the USSR. 
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WARTIME POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF A. S. SHCHERBAKOV RECALLED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 40-51 


[Article by Lt Gen (Ret) N. Pupyshev*: "Under the Leadership of A. S. Shcher- 
bakov™|] 


[Text] It was June 1942. For more than a month the Main Political Director- 
ate (Glavpur) of the RKKA [Worker-Peasant Red Army] had been without a chief. 


There was a rumor around that the chief would be Aleksandr Sergeyevich Shcher- 
bakov who was a candidate member of the Politburo of the VKP(b) [All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik)] Central Committee, the secretary of the VKP(b) 
Central Committee, the secretary of the Moscow Oblast and Moscow city party 
committees and the chief of Sovinformbyuro [Soviet Information Bureau]. His 
name was well known by the Soviet people. We, the military, knew A. S. Shcher- 
bakov also as one of the immediate organizers of the heroic defense of Moscow 
and an ardent propagandist of the party's ideas and policy. Also remembered 
was his vivid radio speech of 17 October 1941 in which he, upon instructions of 
the VKP(b) Cercral Committee assured all the people that the Soviet soldiers 
would fight stubbornly, fiercely and to the last drop of blood for Moscow. 
Understandably, the workers of the Glavpur received the news of his appoint- 
ment with great satisfaction being pleased with the strengthening of its lead- 
ership. 


A day or so after these conversations, the phone rang and I heard a calm and 
steady voice: 


"Hello. I am calling for Comrade Pupyshev.” 
"This is he." 
"This is Shcherbakov calling. Could you come se= me tomorrow?” 


"Certainly I could. What documents should I bring?” 


* During the described period, Nikolay Vasil'yevich Pupyshev was the chief 
of the versonnel Directorate of the RKKA Clavpur. Working with A. S&S. 
Shcherbakov, he made brief notes of his comments and conversations. 
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"Nothing is necessary yet. I will expect you tomorrow at 0900 hours.” 


That night I slept poorly. There was much to think over. Exactly at 0900 
hours, I entered the office of the new chief. At that time he was working in 
the second House of Soviets. Rising to meet me from behind the desk was a 
tall, broad-shouldered man of about 40 dressed in a military uniform without 
any ensignias. Attentive eyes looked at me through horn-rimmed glasses. I 
introduced myself. He stepped forward, shook hands courteously and invited 
me to sit down. He returned to his desk and, after a short silence, said: 


"The Central Committee has instructed me to aid the Glavpur in its work." 
"We greatly need this,” I replied. 


Thus began our first conversation. Aleksandr Sergeyevich proposed that I tell 
him about myself, he asked whether I had worked long in this position and then 
was interested in the structure of the Glavpur, he inquired about the section 
chiefs and asked me to briefly describe the members of the military councils 
and the chiefs of the front political directorates. The conversation lasted 
over 2 hours. I reported with Shcherbakov listening attentively and only rare- 
ly asking questions, in seeking a more complete description of one or another 
political worker. I felt that I did not know certain comrades sufficiently. 

It was clear that Aleksandr Sergeyevich, along with the prcefessional activities 
of the leaders, was also interested in other questions such as their family 
status, where they were at the given time and so forth. Unfortunately, over 
the 4 months I had held the position I was unable to fully study those persons 
whom I should have known. 


In conclusion A. S. Shcherbakov said: 


"I invited you to become acquainted. We will consider that an acquaintanceship 
has been struck. Tomorrow report on the state of the political personnel of 
the KKKA as a whole. Meetings with the section chiefs will be set for later." 


On my return, I told my deputies in detail about the talk and asked them to 
draw the necessary conciusions. I warned the Glavpur section chiefs of the 
forthcoming meeting with Aleksandr Sergeyevich. It must be said that he did 
not consider time in talking with them, he received them at the precisely 
designated hour and spoke face to face. They came out of his office with a 
feeling of profound satisfaction, inspired, burning with a desire, as they say, 
to move mountains, although many had to answer very sharp and not very pleasant 
questions concerning work. 


So fate brought me together with a prominent figure in our party under whose 
leadership I was to work for 3 years of the Great Patriotic War. I must say 
that Aleksandr Sergeyevich was an extremely organized person who possessed the 
gift of seeing the main thing in any question. We soon learned that he was 
able to promptly organize a check precisely where, as subsequent events were to 
confirm, the necessary aid and support were extremely necessary and, of course, 
professional party criticism. In a word, we had something to learn from Alek- 
sandr Sergeyevich. For this reason I would like to tell the readers of 
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VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL of at least some aspects in the activities and 
style of his work, without claiming a complete depiction of this talented 
leader as a whole or all his activities. 


In beginning to perform his duties, A. S. Shcherbakov started with the person- 
nel. Subsequently, he studied down to the last detail the work of the corres- 
ponding GClavpur sections, including: agitation and propaganda, party organi- 
zational and others. But he started precisely with the personnel and this, I 
feel it permissible to say, primarily showed his party, Leninist style of 
work. 


The personnel problem during that difficult time for the army and the country 
was of exceptional significance. We had suffered many losses. Additional or- 
ganizational measures were required for promptly preparing political workers 
and creating a reserve of them. These measures were adopted. 


With the aid of the VKP(b) Central Committee, both under Glavpur as well as 
under the political directorates of the fronts and the political sections of 
the armies, reserves of political workers were organized and without these in 
wartime it would have been simply impossible to solve personnel questions. The 
army was receiving party workers from the raykoms, obkoms, the central commit- 
tees of the Union republic communist parties and the personnel of the VKP(b) 
Central Committee such as I. S. Anoshin, L. I. Brezhnev, K. S. Grushevoy, 

A. A. Yepishev, K. F. Kalashnikov, A. A. Kuznetsov, N. M. Mironov, G. K. 
Tsinev, T. F. Shtykov, F. V. Yashechkin and many others. 


From the very first days of his work at Glavpur, Aleksandr Sergeyevich tried 
to visit the operational army and see everything with his own eyes. In July 
1942, he received permission from the VKP(b) Central Committee to visit the 
33d Army of the Western Front. Here he became acquainted in detail with the 
situation and was interested in frontline life and, of course, the political- 
moral state of the troops and the organization of party political work. 
Aleksandr Sergeyevich visited several units and the army courses for the train- 
ing of political personnel where he took a detailed interest in the curriculum 
and conversed at length with the workers of the army political section. He 
also was able to speak at a meeting of a unit's personnel. Although brief, 
this trip greatly enriched him and made it possible on the spot to assess all 
aspects of the proposals then being worked out to further improve the entire 
system of party political work in the army. 


Aleksandr Sergeyevich returned to Moscow excited and he willingly shared his 
impressions about the high troop morale and their desire to mercilessly destroy 
the Nazis. It was clear that he had gained great satisfaction from the talks 
with the men, the commanders and the political workers on the front. 


"Fine fellows!" he said with admiration and immediately added: 
"Concern for them is our sacred cause." 
Attention to people, an interest in their successes and a desire to help--ali 


these qualities were seemingly in the very blood of Aleksandr Sergeyevich. In 
appointing political workers, he always demanded that the Glavpur and the front 
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political directorates provide them with careful instruction and guidance in 
the situation. Then, A. S. Shcherbakov explained, they, upon arriving on the 
spot, will spend less time on becoming acquainted and will more rapidly begin 
to work with an effect. He himself did precisely this. Here is a character- 
istic example. There was a decree of the CKO [State Defense Committee! issued 
on the appointing of Lt Gen M. V. Rudakov as the member of the military council 
of the First Baltic Front. In handing me this document, Alekeandr Sergeyevich 
commented: 


"It will be difficult for Rudakov. He dves not know the situation on the 
front, the leading workers of the People’s Commissariat of Defense do not know 
him and he knows no one.” 


"Possibly, Aleksandr Sergeyevich, we could organize a visit by him to the 
General Staff, the directorates of the rear, air forces and others?” 


"That's a good idea. Please speak on my behalf with the chiefs of the main 
directorates. Request that they receive him and inform him of everything they 
consider essential for the First Baltic Front." 


During a day, Rudakov met with the leading workers of the people's commissariat 
and they brought him up on things. He arrived at his destination well pre- 
pared. 


A characteristic trait in Shcherbakov's work with the personnel was a concern 
for newly appointed political workers and not only those on the superior level. 
From the personnel of Glavpur, the front political directorates and the army 
political sections he demanded constant attention to these workers and help 
for them. Aleksandr Sergeyevich had a magnificent memory. For example, he 
remembered virtually all the appointed chiefs of the divisional political sec- 
tions by name and there were many of them. It happened that 2 or 3 weeks after 
the appointing of one or another person, Shcherbakov would ask: 


"How is he doing?” 


For this same purpose, he frequently phoned the members of the military coun- 
cils of the fronts or the chiefs of the political directorates. When the above- 
mentioned Lt Gen Rudakov for about a month after leaving Moscow did not report 
in, Shcherbakov ordered me to check how things were going for him and find out 
whether he needed help. 


The diversity of political work in the army, the necessity of its constant 
analysis, generalization and the drawing of conclusions to constantly strength- 
en the ideological influence in the troops forced A. S. Shcherbakov during his 
very first days in the new position to take a decision to turn to the VKP(b) 
Central Committee with a proposal to create a special highly skilled body under 
Glavpur. In June 1942, this body, the Council for Military-Political Propa- 
ganda, was established. It included: the members of the VKP(b) Central Com- 
mittee, A. S. Shcherbakov (chairman), A. A. Zhdanov, D. 2. Manuil’skiv, Ye. M. 
Yiroslavskiy, L. Z. Mekhlis, I. V. Rogov and others. Later Shcherbakov organ- 
ized within Glavpur a section for generalizing the experience of party- 
political work in the operational army. 
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The council outlined the ways for further improving party-political work in 
the troops and for improving its forms and methods. At its sessions they 
heard reports by members of the military councils and the chiefs of the polit- 
ical bodies on the fronts and armies. The first of them was held in June 1942. 
The council pointed to the necessity of strengthening the agitational forms of 
work in the troops and directed the political bodies to carry out continuous 
indoctrinational work with the personnel under any conditions of a combat 
situation. 


From the conclusions of the session of the Council for Military-Political Prop- 
aganda, in July 1942, Glavpur held a conference for members of the military 
councils and the chiefs of the political directorates of the fronts. Aleksandr 
Sergeyevich spoke at it. He began by saying that the party Central Committee, 
the CKO and I. V. Stalin considered it essential to further raise the level of 
political work in the Soviet Army and for this it was essential first of all to 
bring out the existing shortcomings. 


"The war is a year old,” continued Shcherbakov, "and the Soviet Army has buried 
Hitler's idea of a ‘blitzkrieg,’ it has acquired combat experience and studied 
the enemy. The men and commanders have freed themselves of the indifference 
which they had at the outset of the war. Mass heroism is becoming evermore 
strongly apparent. Here a major role has been played by the communists sent by 
the party to the front. The army party organizations have trebled while there 
are now more than 2 million Komsomol members in the army. The Soviet people 
are ready to make any sacrifice to satisfy the needs of the army. All of this 
has created a favorable situation for political work with the men. However, 

up to now, this has not been sufficiently utilized by the military councils and 
political bodies. Party-political work has often been conducted in a bureau- 
cratic manner, dryly, and uninformatively. Propaganda and agitation are often 
not related to the specific tasks of the unit or subunit, the mood cf the men 
has not always been considered...." 


At the conference, as he put it, Shcherbakov gave the following fact “as an 
example of bureaucratic style” in the work of the political bodies. The troops 
had been sent a directive to organize an explanation of the Anglo-Soviet treaty 
and the Soviet-American agreement to the soldiers and commanders. A check show- 
ed that some political bodies had reduced this important political matter to 
merely sending out the directive which did not even reach all the regiments. 
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Lenin and our party,” said Shcherbakov, "have always given great atten- 
tion to agitation directed at the mind, feelings and emotions of a person. The 
finest people of our party such as S. M. Kirov, G. K. Ordzhonikidze, V. V. 
Vorovskiy and many others were excellent agitators. Under wartime conditions 
we need fighting, meaningful forms of agitation for working with the personnel 
and these have great advantages in comparison with other forms. Seemingly all 
of this would be clear. However, in actuality this is not the case. Such an 
important form of agitation as meetings has virtually been forgotten." 


in skipping ahead I would say that after Shcherbakov's instructions, meetings 
began to be held more often. On 20 September 194-, KRASNAYA ZVEZDA came out 
with the arcicle “On Red Army Meetings.” The newspaper wrote that these were 
enormously popular. More and more often the audience heard the words of the 
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military council members, the commanders of formations and leading political 
workers. 


It is with good reason that Aleksandr Sergeyevich pointed so tenaciously to the 
feed to strengthen the agitational forms of work on the front. Life itself re- 
quired this. By mid-summer 1942, the plans of the Hitler clique had become 
clear, namely to break through to the Caucasus and to the Volga in the region 
of Stalingrad. Sevastopol had fallen. The intensity of the developing gigan- 
tic battle increased every day. Under these conditions, unprecedented stead- 
fastness and tenacity on the defensive were demanded of the Soviet military. 


On 28 July 1942, the order of the People's Commissar of Defense No 227 was 
issued, proclaiming the appeal "Not a Step Back!" On the following day, A. S. 
Shcherbakov signed a directive to all the political bodies to explain this 
order to the troops. At the same time he ordered that a large group of inspec- 
tors and lecturers from Glavpur be sent to aid the political directorate of the 
Stalingrad Front. He called all of them in before they left. 


Aleksandr Sergeyevich was excited. Probably for the first time I saw him in 
such a state. In instructing the political workers leaving for the front, he 
spoke as if he were giving a speech from the rostrum for a large audience. B5ut 
the talk was held in his office, in the building on Kirov Street. All the emo- 
tional mood of his speech, his energetic gestures and shining eyes showed that 
he himself did not want to instruct others but rather wanted to be where blood 
was being shed and where the courageous defenders of Stalingrad were fighting 
in order to direct party-political work in the actual fighting units. 


"The party's slogan ‘Not a Step Back!',” said A. S. Shcherbakov, “should be 
known by each commander, political worker and fighter, wherever he is, on the 
forward edge, in the second echelon, in the rear units or in the hospital. We 
cannot retreat farther for we will remain without bread, fuel and metal. Our 
duty, comrades, is to make every soldier aware of this!" 


The instruction session was professional and very concrete. A. S. Shcherbakov 
pointed out how the work of the Glavpur representatives with the political 
directorate of the front should be planned and coordinated and how the re- 
sources should bz allocated to cover all the units. 


The professionalism and the ability to set specific tasks manifested yet an- 
other characteristic trait in the work style of A. S. Shcherbakov. He always 
taught us to proceed in this manner. After the Glavpur group, 200 political 
workers were sent to the reserve of the political directorate of the Stalingrad 
Front. 


In giving basic attention to the main thing of increasing the level of ideolog- 
ical and political indoctrination in the troops, A. S. Shcherbakov also delved 
into individual aspects of this probies. For example, he constantly demanded 
that the workers of the Glavpur and troop political bodies consider the most 
important particular feature of our army, its multinational nature. As a re- 
sult of studying this question about which Aleksandr Sergeyevich was the first 
to speak, upon returning from the Western Front in the autumn of i942, a special 
Glavpur directive was issued "On in Indoctrinational Work with the Red Armymen 
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and Junior Commanders of Non-Russian Nationality.” A position of instructor 
for work among men of non-Russian nationality was introduced in the political 
bodies of the fronts and armies (with the exception of the Karelian and 
Volkhov). Upon the proposal of Aleksandr Sergeyevich, the VKP(b) Central 
Commitcee permitted the publishing of newspapers in the languages of the Soviet 
peoples in the army. By the beginning of 1943 there were 50 of them. In addi- 
tion, the Glavpur began publishing pamphlets and posters in the national lan- 
guages. The obkoms and central committees of the Union republic communist 
parties provided great help. They assigned more than 500 trained communists 
for work in the political bodies. 


..-The war had been going on for 15 months. Combat experience had been ac- 
quired and the command personnel had been strengthened. The VKP(b) Central 
Committee adopted a decision to introduce complete one-man command in the army. 
The ukase of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet was promulgeted on 

9 October 1942. This was a necessary and timely measure. 


On the very same day Aleksandr Sergeyevich assembled the leadership of the 
Glavpur and outlined for them the tasks of organizing the explanation of this 
ukase in the troops. He emphasized that with the introduction of one-man com- 
mand, political work would not only not be played down but, conversely, should 
gain even greater scope and a more profound ideological content. 


"The commanders and the political workers have a single goal of defeating the 
enemy,” said Shcherbakov. "They should be in a single, close team, each in its 
own post and ensuring the achieving of this goal....” 


At the same time, Aleksandr Sergeyevich drew our attention to the fact that 
party-political work in the troops contributed to the greatest possible 
strengthening of the authority of the solely responsible commander and to in- 
creasing discipline and organization in the troops. 


"Everywhere in the command personnel we must indoctrinate," he said, "a feeling 
of high personal responsibility to the party, the state and the Soviet govern- 
ment for carrying out one's duty and teach them to rely on the party organiza- 


tion.” 


On 10 October, a directive was forwarded to the troops to explain tie ukase and 
this reflected the ideas of A. S. Shcherbakov voiced by him on the previous 
day. 


In April 1943, upon the initiative of A. S. Shcherbakov, for the first time 
during the war a meeting was held in Moscow for the chiefs of the personnel 
sections from the front political directorates. This very fact shows the at- 
tention which he gave to the personnel. 


In speaking at this conference, Shcherbakov said that he spent a very great 
deal of the working time set aside by him for Glavpur in recruiting and placing 
the personnel and asked that those present let their chiefs know what impor- 
tance he gave to this question. 
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"It is not an easy task to allocate materials,” said Aleksandr Sergeyevich. 
"For example, fuel or ammunition. For this it is essential to have a certain 
skill. Buc it is much more difficult to correctly, as they say, in a party 
manner assign political workers. Just imagine, heaven forbid, that a unit 
commander has been unsuccessfully appointed and we also have not been able to 
choose 4 worthy political worker. What then? This unit will fight poorly 
even if it has the best soldiers. We must always remember Lenin's instructions 
that prepared and correctly placed personnel is the decisive force of the 


army." 


Proceeding from the party principles of personnel placement, Shcherbakov was 
extremely circumspect in dealing with the proposals of the fronts to remove, 
release or transfer political workers to the same posts. Here he constantly 
repeated that certain front leaders underestimate the colossal harm of turnover 
in the political personnel. 


"In a war, combat losses," he said, “are a natural thing. This cannot be es- 
caped. But to this, in having a poor knowledge of the men, we still add mis- 
takes in appointments. Where political workers are .requently changed here 
there is a lack of permanency which gives rise to irresponsibility. The poiit- 
ical worker should know as many officers and soldiers as possible. In this 
instance his work will be more fruitful. A company political leader should 
know all the men personally, remember their first name and patronymic, where 
they come from, where the family is, what they write him from home and so 
forth. If this does not exist then the subunit is without political leadership 
and this is unacceptable. For this reason we place great demands on ourselves 
and on the political bodies of the fronts and the armies in placing the politi- 
cal personnel." 


A. S. Shcherbakov drew the attention of the chiefs of the personnel sections to 
the fact that many men were still being unjustifiably removed from their posi- 
tions. However, he also pointed out another aspect of this question. 


"A person must be released," said Aleksandr Sergeyevich, “if he is unable to 
work. S6ut from the description, looking at it, he should not only be removed 
but also expelled from the party and sent to a penal company. Let us take a 
look. The person is seemingly not bad, he has not made any infractions and 
does not abuse alcohol. He has only one problem, he does not know how to work. 
They were wrong in the promotion. But then write this. Why slander a person?” 


Shcherbatov demanded that each proposal from the field to remove or transfer a 
worker be scrupulously and carefully studied. For example, if it was a ques- 
tion of a chief of a divisional political section, he feit it necessary to take 
a personal interest whether the divisional commander would be left and if he 
was, how long he had held this position. 


"We should be more flexible in the placing of personnel, we are a party body,” 
Aleksandr Sergeyevich frequently repeated. 


At this same conference, the chief of the Clavpur with indignation recalled an 
instance when the reserve of political workers on the Volkhov Front was not 
properly used. In the personnel section of the front, the registering of the 
political personnel had been neglected. 
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“Any housewife takes better care of the firewood than we do with our people. 
It is essential to be very responsive to the political workers, particularly 
those with low ranks.” 


Shcherbakov then conducted an investigation and then, as a deputy people's 
commissar of defense, issued an order categorically prohibiting such actions. 
The chief of the personnel section of the front's political directorate was 
removed from his position. 


The following fact shows Shcherbakov's considerate attitude toward the person- 
nel. The need arose to punish a political worker. The order was drawn up. 
Aleksandr Sergeyevich read it, he thought a minute and then proposed that I 
sign it. 


"If 1 do,” he said, “the person will not have a second chance." Then he was 
silent for a moment, he straightened his glasses and continued: 


"We have a heavy hand and certainly we offend some. On the front a political 
worker has fewer opportunities to complain of an injustice done him. One may 
be offended and another will say: ‘Alright, that’s it, I will not complain 
when later...‘ we must consider this." 


He was extremely attentive to the workers around him. I can confirm this from 
my own example. Once in the summer four several days running I could only 
sleep 1 or 2 hours. During a regular report Aleksandr Sergeyevich noticed my 
fatigue and asked: 


"How many hours are you sleeping a night?" 
"As circumstances permit,” I replied. 
"Now, when we finish work, go home and don't show up for 24 hours.” 


| went back to work. Soon the telephone rang. Having picked up the receiver, 
| heard Shcherbakov's voice: 


"Why aren't you home, why did you not carry out my instructions?” 


| realized that Aleksandr Sergeyevich had phoned in order to check how his 
order had been carried out. 


A. S. Shcherbakov gave particular significance to increasing the professional 

qualities and knowledge of the political workers and constantly demanded that 

they study our own combat equipment and weapons, their combat capabilities as 

well as the enemy weapons. He certainiy did not reduce professional qualities 
to merely these questions, but considered them very important. 


The chief of the Glavpur did everything to give the best thought-out and 
rational nature to the professional training of the political workers. We 
knew that he himself always endeavored to be up on what was new at that time 
in military theory and practice. And this was regardless of the fact that 
A. S. Shcherbakov was a well prepared person in military terms. Being the 
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first secretary of the Moscow Oblast and city committees of the VKP(b) and a 
member of the military council of the Moscow Military District, he knew the 
structure and weapons of the troops well. But, in arriving at the Glavpur, he 
continued to study the regulations, the new small arms and artillery weapons, 
modern aircraft and tanks and was constantly interested in enemy equipment. 


From us, the chief of the Glavpur, each time recalling Lenin's advice to study 
military affairs effectively, demanded that we constantly broaden the range of 
our military knowledge. 


Upon the instructions of A. S. Shcherbakov, we worked out a special order 

No 100 on organizing military training for the political workers in the opera- 
tional army and in the rear and this order established specific dates for study- 
ing the outlined programs and the procedure for taking exams. Appended to the 
order were the programs for studying the combat equipment of the various 
branches of troops and experienced specialists from the appropriate director- 
ates of the People's Commissariat of Defense were involved in working out 

these programs. 


Just what serious significance was given then to these measures can be seen 
from a special point in the order which stated that the results of the testing 
of the political workers after taking the exams should be entered in their per- 
sonal files. A special group of inspectors was set up at the Glavpur for moni- 
toring the fulfillment of this order. 


Once, in reporting on routine matters, I said to Aleksandr Sergeyevich: 
"Some doubt the necessity of all these measures.” 
"That cannot be! Why do they doubt it?" 


"They say that you fight on the front and you don't need to sit at a school 
desk.” 


"We must sharply condemn such attitudes. We must always study, particularly on 
the front in order to destroy the enemy with less of our blood.” 


Order No 100 was prepared with great care at Clavpur. Before signing it, A. S. 
Shcherbakow twice asked which commanders and members of military councils and 
which political workers in the operational army we had consulted. Knowing his 
rule of becoming acquainted with the opinion of the largest possible circle of 
competent persons on a given question before taking any major decision, we 
appended to the draft order a list of persons who in one way or another were 
involved in working it out. Aleksandr Sergeyevich expressed satisfaction with 
the work done and signed the order as a deputy people's commissar of defense. 
This order played an important role in the professional advancement of the 
political workers as specialists in military affairs. And not only the politi- 
cal workers. At one of the meetings in the Glavpur, A. A. Zhdanov who was a 
member of the military council of the Leningrad Front said that other cate- 
gories of officers were also being trained according to programs established by 
Order No 100. 








Just what importance A. S. Shcherbakov gave to the level of special and mili- 
tary training for a political worker we soon thereafter learned from our own 
experience. For the vacant position of the chief of a political directorate 

on one of the fronts we had selected, in my view, a successful candidate. Dur- 
ing a talk with this general, Aleksandr Sergeyevich was convinced that he had 
little knowledge of the weapons of our troops and even poorer knowledge of 
enemy weapons. The candidate was rejected. 


As is known, combat operations on the fronts after the Stalingrad Battle de- 
veloped successfully. Aleksandr Sergeyevich's mood improved noticeably and 
sometimes he allowed himself to talk about other things. However, as before 
and perhaps even more closely he kept the activities of the political bodies 
under his constant control and developed in the Glavpur workers a feeling of 
responsibility for the state of party-political work in the troops. 


For further strengthening party influence in the operational army, in May 1943, 
upon the initiative of A. S. Shcherbakov the VKP(b) Central Committee approved 
a decision to change the structure of the party and Komsomol organizations in 
the Soviet Army. According to this decision, primary organizatioins were to 

be organized in the battalions and separate companies and the institution of 
appointed party bodies was to be introduced. This reorganization helped to 
carry out continuous political work with the men under any conditions of the 
combat situation and this Aleksandr Sergeyevich had constantly worked for. 
Moreover, the regimental party bureau acquired the functions of a party commit- 
tee and could more actively influence all aspects of the unit's life. 


I remember with what great inspiration Aleksandr Sergeyevich instructed two 
groups of Glavpur workers which had been organized upon his instructions at 
the beginning of June 1943 for working on the Central and Voronezh Fronts. He 
spoke somehow very simply, sincerely and convincingly with the departing com- 
rades. Initially he took up the increased economic, political and military 
might of the Soviet Union and the superiority of our Armed Forces and empha- 
sized the need to effectively tell the troops and officers of this. 


Aleksandr Sergeyevich very clearly explained the reasons for the going over of 
the troops of the Central and Voronezh Fronts to the defensive after the long 
winter and spring offensive. 


"Our task," he said, "is to help politically in supporting this decision of 
Headquarters. The main thing is to mobilize all the personnel to create an 
insurmountable defense." 


He ended the talk with advice on how to better plan work together with the 
political bodies on the spot and demanded that they spend more time with the 
first echelon troops and on the forward edge. 


A. S. Shcherbakov dealt sharply with oversights and bad work and did not toler- 
ate formalism. At the end of 1943, Aleksandr Sergeyevich summed up the results 
of the previous year with the Glavpur workers. At a meeting instances were 
disclosed of poor leadership by the political directorates of the fronts over 
the political sections of the tank armies, the individual tank corps and units 
of the High Command Reserve. The speaker described how a tank army (I do not 
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recall its number) entered a breach and for more than a week did not receive 
the central and front newspapers. A worker from the propaganda directorate 
present at the conference inter jected: 


"The army political section should itself supply the newspapers, and you should 
turn to it." 


The comment caused a serious rebuke from Shcherbakov. 


"Instead of drawing a conclusion for yourself, you immediately brush things 
aside saying it is not your problem. But possibly you should take a look as 
there may be other shortcomings in the political work. Certainly, it is our 
duty to try to prevent them. Your approach to the question is one of a formal- 
ist, a bureaucrat and not a party worker....” 


All 3 years which Aleksandr Sergeyevich worked with us he taught us to approach 
things in a party manner and to be impatient with manifestations of bureaucracy. 


In discussing the work of the army political bodies, Shcherbakov expressed con- 
cern that the leading front and army comrades, the commanders and even the 
political workers often were not sufficiently linked to the soldiers and junior 
commanders. He often repeated that a superior of any rank must not restrict 
himself to just information about the situation in the troops. Direct contact 
with the men enriches a superior and gives him an opportunity for himself to 
feel and understand their spirit, their political-moral state and readiness to 
carry out a combat task. This raises the authority of a superior and increases 
the mood of the soldiers and officers. In such instances, Aleksandr Sergeye- 
vich always recalled Suvorov and Kutuzov. Precisely on this level, the Glavpur 
organized a study of the work of the political sections in the armies of one 
front. It showed that in certain political sections, out of the 40 or 50 
officers some 14 or 15 would be directly in the troops. I honestly admitted 

to Aleksandr Sergeyevich: 


"Such a result for us is completely unexpected." 
He lifted his head from a document, he looked at me closely and replied: 


"There you have it. And as I assumed the remainder are engaged in paperwork. 
Bureaucracy is in our very blood.” 


Such an abnormal situation demanded rectification. We strengthened control and 
the situation improved. 


During the war years, the political workers advanced rapidly up the steps of 
service, particularly up to the division inclusively. These comrades had great 
combat experience however the level of their political training lagged behind 
their service growth. Shcherbakov was concerned by this. He was wondering how 
we could get out of this situation and with the approval of the VKP(b) Central 
Committee decided to organize a correspondence political educational system. 

In 1944, the Higher Correspondence Military Political School began operating 
with consultation points in 13 cities. The chiefs of political bodies who did 
not have sufficient preparation were obliged to study in this. The political 
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workers from units which were being reorganized were permitted to travel to the 
nearest consultation points. The military councils of the fronts and districts 
took the decision on the possibility of sending one or another worker to the 
correspondence courses. Summonses were sent out through the political direc- 
torates. Subsequently it was noted that the correspondence education system 
had proven fully effective. It was also continued after the war. 


Due to Shcherbakov's constant concern and to the help from the VKP(b) Central 
Committee the Clavpur always had a sufficient number of prepared political 
workers. I do not know of a single instance during the war when Glavpur was 
unable to select an officer of the necessary category. Moreover, the command 
personnel was often replenished from the political personnel. During the 
Great Patriotic War, upon the decision of the CKO, around 150,000 political 
workers of different categories were sent to command work. A predominant 
majority of them successfully carried out the assigned job. 


We must also note one other character trait of A. S. Shcherbakov, his skillful 
combining of high exactingness with constant, without exaggeration it can be 
said, paternal concern for people. He demanded attention to the officer per- 
sonnel but at the same time, whatever measure was being carried out, always 
pointed out the soldier and junior commander. The instructors, inspectors and 
lecturers of the Glavpur had as their sacred duty to be in contact with the men 
not from the stage of an auditorium but rather in the foxholes and to know how 
they were clothed and fed. 

"What is our propaganda and agitation worth if a soldier is not fed and not 
clothed,” said Shcherbakov. 


Aleksandr Sergeyevich himself sought out opportunities for contact with the 
soldiers. Regardless of the enormous press of work, he found the time to visit 
the hospitals around Moscow, he spoke with wounded soldiers, he presented dec- 
orations to outstanding men and often expressed the amazement that the party 
was able to produce such heroes. 

At some time in the spring of 1943, Aleksandr Sergeyevich called me and asked: 
"Do you know how the men of the Kalinin Front are eating?" 

From the expression on my face he realized my perplexity and said: 

"Don't be surprised, but you should know this." 

"But what happened, Aleksandr Sergeyevich?" 

"There are alerts about disorders in the food service on this front. The men 
are not receiving butter. Go there with a group of officers and ascertain 


what attention the political bodies are paying to the food of the soldiers.” 


We left on the very same day. Twenty-four hours later we arrived at Velikiye 
Luki where the front political directorate was located. 
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At that time Lt Gen D. S. Leonov was the member of the military council of the 
Kalinin Front and Maj Gen M. F. Drebednev was the chief of the political direc- 
torate. Along with M. F. Drebednev by various methods we succeeded, in some 
places on foot, in others on a tank and others on a motor vehicle, to make our 
way to the forward edge. In certain areas it ran along swampy terrain flooded 
by spring water. The subunits were located on rafts. It was unbelievably dif- 
ficult to deliver food here. Of course, no kitchen could be brought up and the 
men carried their own thermoses with food. However, in talking with the sol- 
diers there were no complaints about the food. To the direct question of how 
they were being fed, they replied: "Good." It turned out that the forward 
edge was issued more suet, biscuits and canned goods. But there had been no 
butter for 2 weeks. 


"Dmitriy Sergeyevich, why is butter not issued?" I asked D. S. Leonov. 


"There is none at the front's storage areas, it has been consumed and as yet we 
have not decided to request more." 


“Why?” 


"We realize that the butter supply is bad in the nation as there is a war on. 
We can get by with suet which we do have.” 


The men were clothed and shod well. 


Our inspection forced the political bodies and commanders to be particularly 
attentive to the food and clothing of the soldiers and it increased the demands 
made on the political workers of the front’s rear bodies. I reported this upon 
return to A. S. Shcherbakov. He remained dissatisfied with Comrade Leonov: 


"Who instructed him to wonder whether or not the state can provide the soldiers 
with butter?” 


"Instead of it they are issuing suet,” I replied. 


"That does not change things. There are state nutritional standards and they 
have not been abolished. If there is no butter then it must be requested from 
the rear. It is their duty to issue the soldier everything stipulated under 
this standard right up to pepper and mustard." 


Shcherbakov reported all of this to I. V. Stalin. Later on a special GKO 
directive appeared on the questions of food. 


Characteristic in the work style of Aleksandr Sergeyevich was the ability to 
predict subsequent events and in accord with them to organize further work. 

He taught the Glavpur workers to live not only for today but without fail to 
also think of tomorrow. The Left Bank Ukraine was just being liberated from 
the Nazi invaders but he already proposed that we give some thought to what 
problems might arise in the work of the political bodies when our troops enter- 
ed, for example, Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
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It was a difficult assignment, there was no experience but there was time to 
give some thought and seek advice. By common efforts, the proposals were work- 
ed out. And when the Soviet Armed Forces began to carry out their internation- 
al mission, the Glavpur initiated extensive political work in the troops and 
among the population of the countries liberated from Naziisa. 


I would particularly like to point out ome other trait of A. S. Shcherbakov, 
his great personal organization which to a significant degree determined the 
entire style of his work. He had so many duties that it was difficult to 
imagine how he could handle them. I can state one thing: he worked a great 
deal and he worked at full force. In truth, fatigue was noticeable on his 
face and was felt even in his walk. 


For Aleksandr Sergeyevich, each minute counted. But still, sometimes at night, 
after briefing he told me about his studies at the Institute of the Red Pro- 
fessor, about his family and particularly his elder son Aleksandr. Sasha 
[Aleksandr] had completed the 10th grade in 1941, but he was not yet 17. He 
had begun studying in the Military Foreign Languages Institute but when he was 
17, upon his father's advice, he entered the Vyazniki Military Air School on an 
accelerated course. At this time, Aleksandr Sergeyevich frequently but briefly 
wrote his son. Sasha completed his studies successfully and became a fighter 
pilot. He served in the air defense units, he defended the Moscow skies and 
participated in the Berlin Operation.* 


Over the 3 years of work under the leadership of A. S. Shcherbakov I saw him 
almost daily, sometimes even two or three times a day, but I never saw hin, 

even with such a burden, hurry somewhere, abandon something started or become 
distracted. Aleksandr Sergeyevich was always professional, to the point, polite 
and attentive. 


We knew him and went for advice. As is known, Aleksandr Sergeyevich in 1934 
headed the Union of Soviet Writers. In this position he won great respect. 

In directing the ideological work of the party in the nation, A. S. Shcherbakov 
even now kept an eye on the organization of the writers and helped it. An ex- 
ample. Once in Shcherbakov's reception room I met A. A. Fadeyev who at that 
time was the secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers. He was standing con- 
cerned with a thick magazine in his hands but not ZNAMYA and not NOVYY MIR. 

We said hello. Aleksandr Aleksandrovich [Fadeyev] saw my glance and began 
talking: 


—— _ -_—_~ ee 


* After the war, A. A. Shcherbakov completed the Military Air Engineer Academy 
imeni N. Ye. Zhukovskiy. For 30 years, he worked as a test pilot and 
received the titles of Honored Test Pilot of the USSR and Hero of the 


Soviet Union. He is a member of the CPSU Gorkom and was a delegate to 
the 26th Party Congress. Aleksandr Aleksandrovich raised two brothers 
who after the death of the parents (the father in 1945 and the mother 
in 1946) were underage: Konstantin was 9 and Ivan was 2. At present, 
K. A. Shcherbakov is a well known writer on art while I. A. Shcherbakov 
is a doctor of physicomathematical sciences. 
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"This is the only copy, there are around 300 pages. Aleksandr Sergeyevich had 
it for about 2 hours. He has an amazing capacity: he leafed through and made 
so many pointed comments that the journal cannot be published. And this is 
after the editors read and checked everything. Unfortunately, this is not the 
first instance.” 


Often his office was visited by the editor of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, the military 
journalists and the writers M. A. Sholokhov, K. M. Simonov and I. G. Erenburg. 
They valued these meetings. A. S. Shcherbakov gave great attention to the 
force of the printed word. He devoted particularly much attention to the ideo- 
logical and political content of the army newspapers and saw to it that they 
were a sharp weapon in the struggle against the enemy. 


These are a few fragments from the activities of A. S. Shcherbakov and bits of 
his portrait during the years of the Great Patriotic War. In carrying out the 
responsible assignment of the VKP(b) Central Committee, Aleksandr Sergeyevich 
devoted all his strength, knowledge and talent to bringing the defeat of the 
enemy closer. During that difficult time he raised the work of Glavpur to a 
new, higher ideological and organizational level and in this position proved to 
be a major political and military figure with the party's total trust. 


COPYRIGHT: "“Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1983, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION GIVEN ON MAR SU M. V. ZAKHAROV 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 57-60 


[Article by Hero of the Soviet Union, Professor, Mar Avn S. Rudenko: "Mar SU 
M. V. Zakharov (on the 85th Anniversary of His Birthday)"*] 


[Text] In thinking about Matvey Vasil’yevich Zakharov, I involuntarily recall 
one of my numerous conversations with Aleksandr Mikhaylovich Vasilevskiy. Dur- 
ing it he, in particular, said: "On 30 July Boris Mikhayliovich Shaposhnikov 
who has just assumed the post of chief of the General Staff stated to me that 
in the aim of strengthening control and command over the troops in the North- 
western Sector, Kliment Yefremovici Voroshilov! had requested that I be ap- 
pointed chief of staff of the Northwestern Sector. To this I replied in all 
sincerity that if the commander of the sector was not satisfied with such a 
thoroughly prepared staff figure as M. V. Zakharov, then I certainly would 
scarcely do." 


It seems to me that this brief phrase provides the highest appraisal of the ac- 
complishments of M. V. Zakharov as a major staff leader. All his service ac- 
tivities were a convincing affirmation of this. 


A year prior to the start of the Great Patriotic War, M. V. Zakharov was ap- 
pointed the chief of staff of the Odessa Military District. Here after the 
liberation campaign into Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, it was essential to 
quickly prepare the defenses of the state frontier which was 450 km along the 
front. The perceptiveness and truly iron will of the chief of staff were ap- 
parent particularly in the last prewar weeks. At that time, a strict prohibi- 
tion was introduced on any actions so as not to give the Germans a pretext to 
interpret them as provocative. But in spite of this, on 6 June he secured the 
permission of G. K. Zhukov (then chief of the General Staff) to shift the 
ALVIII Rifle Corps of R. Ya. Malinovskiy to the frontier, and 2 weeks later 
insisted on the canceling of a previously planned major field exercise with 





* For detailed biographical data on Mar SU M. V. Zakharov, see VOYENNO- 
ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 7, 1968; No 8, 1978. 


' Mar SU K. Ye. Voroshilov was then the commander of the Northwestern Sector. 
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communications equipment as this would have diverted the troops from defending 
the frontier. Later on, Matvey Vasil’yevich persuaded the district commarder 
Ya. T. Cherevichenko, in the aim of testing the mobilization plan, to alert the 
army headquarters and shift it to Tiraspol. One day before the start of the 
war, on 21 June, Gen Zakharov with his entire staff was already at the field 
command post. Using the permission of the district commander to act according 
to the situation, Matvey Vasil’ yevich issued a most responsible order: the 
staffs and troops of the district were to respond to the combat alert, they 
were to pull out of the population points, the aviation was to be spread over 
the field airfields and the cover units were to take up their areas, having 
established contact with the border troops. 


Our personal meetings and joint work with Matvey Vasil’yevich date back to the 
time of the counteroffensive at Moscow. We arrived almost simultaneously at 

the very beginning of January 1942 at the command post of the Kalinin Front 

with M. V. Zakharov as the chief of staff and I as the deputy air force command- 
er and later the air force commander of the front. I witnessed how he was able 
to find time to cover all questions of troop leadership under those difficult 
conditions of a lack of roads, a severe winter and, most importantly, fierce 
enemy resistance. 


The chief of staff went deeply into all the fine points of planning an opera- 
tion and was closely concerned with the questions of operational and logistical 
support for the troops. It must be said also that he worked well with the 
front’s commander Ivan Stepanovich Konev. 


I feel that in all the subsequent successful operations of the Steppe Front 
which was subsequently renamed the Second Ukrainian Front, the talent and exper- 
ience of the troop leader fused together with the talent and experience of a 
major staff leader. 


In preparing for the Belgorod-Kharkov Operation, the staff of the Steppe Front 
encountered a number of major difficulties. The problem was that the front was 
in the Headquarters Reserve and not in direct contact with the enemy, however 
its troops were to take a most active part in the battle being prepared. The 
former chief of staff of the Voronezh Front and now Army Gen S. P. Ivanov, 

told me that Matvey Vasil'yevich at that time did not restrict himself to daily 
telephone calls but himself several times traveled to the command post of the 
Voronezh Front and with the permission of N. F. Vatutin visited the troops. 

All of this had a positive effect both on the preparation and successful out- 
come of the operation. Matvey Vasil’yevich particularly showed his abilities 
in the preparations for the nighttime assault on Kharkov. The reconnaissan::e 
organized by the staff promptly detected the enemy's intentions. In a maximum 
short period of time a detailed plan of the assault was worked out and this 

was skillfully put into effect. 


The front's staff also proved itself in the course of the battle for the Dnepr, 
when due to the precise work of all its elements, continuous troop control was 
provided under the conditions of crossing the major water obstacle. 


In the Korsun-Shevchenkovskiy Operation, Matvey Vasil’ yevich showed a creative 
approach to carrying out operational tasks. As is known, the operation was 
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prepared for and carried out under the very difficult conditions of an un- 
usually early spring and the related mud. The staff had to organize the as- 
sembly of two all-arms armies, a tank army and an air army as well as rein- 
forcements. The preparatory time for the attack was reduced to a minimum of 
just 5 days. The operation had to be prepared for in a situation of strictest 
secrecy with all regreupings made at night along certain routes and according 
to a precise schedule, dummy assembly areas and dummy firing positions had to 
be equipped and troop and equipment movements had to be simulated in the pas- 
sive sectors of the front. All these measures were carried out under the lead- 
ership of the chief of staff, Col Gen M. V. Zakharov who showed high efficiency 
and made a weighty personal contribution to ensuring the successful outcome of 
the operation. 


At Uman and Botosani in the spring of 1944, due to the concealment and speed 
of preparations provided by the staff of the Second Ukrainian Front, again a 
complete surprise attack was achieved. The front of Army Croup South was 
split and the enemy suffered enormous losses. On 26-28 March, the troops of 
the Second Ukrainian Front reached the USSR State Frontier along an 85-km sec- 
tor and then without a pause crossed the Put River and shifted combat opera- 
tions to Romanian territory. 


At the end of May 1944, the GKO [State Defense Committee] appointed I. S. Konev 
the commander of the First Ukrainian Front. R. Ya. Malinovskiy became the com- 
mander of the Second Ukrainian Front. Rodion Yakovlevich [Malinovskiy] and 
Matvey Vasil’yevich had known each other for a long time and the events of the 
first days of the war had particularly brought them close. 


In the forthcoming Lasi-Kishinev Operation, the troops of the Second and Third 
Ukrainian Fronts were to rout one of the major groupings Southern Ukraine. 


In working out the plan for the operation, the staffs of both fronts had to 
carefully study the deeply echeloned enemy defenses. On the basis of the in- 
telligence data, the sharp pencil of Gen Zakharov in a most detailed manner 
copied in all the lines, firing positions and various obstacles on the opera- 
tions map. Just how accurately the staff led by Zakharov was able to estab- 
lish the enemy forces and defenses was shown by the brilliant results of the 
operation as well as by captured Nazis who, seeing the intelligence map of the 
chief of staff, admitted that it was virtually a precise copy of their own. 


The precise knowledge of the enemy positions meant a rapid pace for developing 
the operation and even during the first days this caused confusion and panic 
among the Nazi soldiers. The clarity and teamwork in the work of the commander 
and chief of staff of the Second Ukrainian Front were also felt in carrying out 
all subsequent operations by the front: the Debrecen, when our troops approach- 
ed the capital of Hungary; the Budapest in the course of which an enemy grouping 
168 ,000-strong was surrounded and eliminated and Budapest was liberated; Vienna 
and Prague. Finally, R. Ya. Malinovskiy and M. V. Zakharov in the positions of 
commander of the Transbaykal Front and its chief of staff, made a joint contri- 
bution to the defeat of Japanese militarism, in carrying out the Khingan-Mukden 
Operation together with adjacent troops. 
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During the postwar period, Matvey Vasil’ yevich was the chief of the Ceneral 
Staff Academy and within which he strictly followed the remarkable traditions 
of his predecessor Mar SU B. M. Shaposhnikov, and then was the inspector of 
the Soviet Army, the commander of the Leningrad Military District and the 
commander-in-chief of the Croup of Soviet Forces in Germany. During these and 
subsequent years a true revolution occurred in the methods of armed combat. 
Precisely during this period M. V. Zakharov was appointed to the most respon- 
sible position of chief of the General Staff. 


The General Staff was confronted with enormous tasks: organizing national de- 
fenses in a new manner, ensuring the harmonious development of all the Armed 
Services and working out the methods of their employment. The General Staff 
under the leadership of Matvey Vasil’ yevich did much fruitful work on carrying 
out these tasks. 


M. V. Zakharov took an active part in the social and political life of the 
nation. He was elected a member of the CPSU Central Committee and a deputy to 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, 4th-8th sittings. The motherland had high praise for 
his outstanding accomplishments during the years of the Great Patriotic War and 
in the postwar period. Matvey Vasil’ yevich Zakharov was twice awarded the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. He received five Orders of Lenin, the Order of the 
October Revolution, four Orders of the Red Banner, two Orders of Suvorov lst 
Degree, two Orders of Kutusow Ist Degree, the Orders of Bogdan Khmel'nitskiy 

Ist Degree, the Red Star, medals as well as foreign orders. 


The memory of the outstanding son of our people, the soldier and military leader 
M. V. Zakharov will always remain in the hearts of the Soviet military and all 
our people. 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal”, 1983, 
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PARTY MEASURES [0 DEVELOP AIR FORCES IN PREWAR YEARS EXAMINED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 69-75 


[Article by Col Gen Avn L. Batekhin, military council member and chief of the 
Air Forces Political Directorate: "The Measures of the Communist Party to 
Develop the Air Forces in the Prewar Years"™] 


[Text] In the second half of the 1930's, encouraged by the reactionary circles 
of the United States, England and France, Nazi Germany and imperialist Japan 
initiated aggressive actions in Europe and Asia. World War II which commenced 
on 1 September 1939 increased the danger of attack on the USSR. Under these 
conditions the Communist Party and the Soviet government began to strengthen 
the nation's defense capability, following the instructions of V. I. Lenin 

that it is essential “to be on guard, to remember that we are surrounded by 
persons, classes and governments which openly express the greatest hate for 
us...and that we are always a hair's breadth away from invasion.’ 


The party gave particular attention to the technical reequipping of the Air 
Forces. For improving the leadership of the aviation enterprises, in January 
1939, the People's Commissariat of the Aviation Industry was established. On 
the party Central Committee and in a number of obkoms and gorkoms, positions 
were introduced for secretaries for the aviation industry and aviation sections 
were organized. 


In February 1939, a conference was held at the Central Committee involving mem- 
bers of the Politburo, the leaders of the Air Forces, the aviation industry, 
the aviation designers and pilots. The conference outlined a specific program 
for the development of Soviet aviation and the equipping of it with modern air- 
craft and weapons. Chief attention was paid to the development of new models 
of combat aircraft and primarily high-speed fighters.“ The party Central Com- 
mittee and the USSR SNK [Council of People's Commissars| adopted a series of 
major decisions aimed at the development of the aviation industry and the cre- 
ation of new combat aviation equipment. 


The léth Congress of the VKP(b) [All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik)] held in 
March 1939 set the task “of by the greatest possible development of machine 
building...to ensure the introduction of advanced equipment in all national eco- 
nomic sectors and for all types of Soviet defense, in accord with the present- 
day requirements of the state."° The decisions of the 18th VKP(b) Conference 
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were also devoted to the tasks of further strengthening the nation's economic 
and defense might as it pointed out that modern war is a war of motors and a 
war of reserves. 


In July-August 1939, the party Central Committee and the government gave an 
assignment to a large group of aviation designers to develop new combat air- 
craft with significantly higher performance in comparison with the existing 
ones. 


Of great importance for increasing the capacity of the aviation industry were 
the decrees adopted in 1939 by the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee 
on the reconstruction of the existing aircraft plants and the building of new 
ones and on the development of the aviation engine plants. They set the task 
of building new plants and reconstructing the existing aircraft enterprises in 
1940-1941, There were also plans to build new enterprises and to expand the 
old plants producing aviation weapons, radiators, carburetors, pumps and other 
units. 


In January 1940, the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee discussed the 
question of the work of the People's Commissariat of the Aviation Industry.” 
According to the Politburo decision, A. I. Shakhurin who was a member of the 
VKP(b) Central Committee, the first secretary of the Corkiy Party Obkom and who 
had a good knowledge of the field was appointed the people's commissar for this 
sector of defense industry. 


The March (1940) Plenum of the VKP(b) Central Committee demanded a reorganiza- 
tion in the mil.tary training of the troops in accord with the experience gain- 
ed in the course of combat operations in Spain, at Lake Khasan, the Khalkhin- 
Gol River and on the Karelian Isthmus. Particular attention was paid to a 
thorough study of the new procedures and methods of combat operations and to 
indoctrinating a readiness to fight a strong enemy. 


Upon the instructions of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK, in 

May 1940, the work of the USSR People's Commissariat of Defense was checked by 
a special commission headed by A. A. Zhdanov and N. A. Voznesenskiy® and this 
proposed to the NKO leadership that more work be done to strengthen the army, 
aviation and navy. 


An important role in the development of the Air Forces was played by the de- 
crees approved by the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK which outlined 
the measures on the technical reequipping of the Air Forces, on the improving 
of their organizational structure, the training system for aviation personnel 
and the strengthening of party-political work. 


Due to the fact that there was not time to wait for the complete construction 
of the new plants, upon a decision of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR 
SNK, in 1940, seven plants were turned over to the People's Commissariat of the 
Aviation Industry [NKAP|], 30,000 highly skilled workers were transferred from 
other national economic sectors and 4,000 young engineers and technicians were 
assigned from the nation's schools. The Gorkiy, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, 
Saratov and other party obkoms were instructed to place the aviation industry 
projects under construction under permanent supervision and to provide them with 
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every possible aid. From all the people's commissars and enterprise directors 
it was demanded that the orders for the aviation industry be fulfilled first 
and on time. ® 


The measures adopted by the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK made it 
possible in 1940 to increase, in comparison with 1937, the number of aviation 
enterprises by three-quarters. On the eve of the war, under the NKAP there 
were more than 100 plants, including 34 aircraft building, 20 engine building, 
17 instrument building and 6 metallurgical ones. Their production capacity by 
the summer of 1941 surpassed the capicity of the German aviation plants by 1.5- 
fold. 


Along with the development of the aviation industry, the ‘ommunist Party de- 
voted unflagging attention to improving the work of the aviation design bureaus 
and scientific research institutions. Activities were initiated in the country 
at numerous aviation design bureaus employing the talented creators of aircraft 
and engines such as A. N. Tupolev, N. N. Polikarpov, S. V. Ll*yusnig,A. S. 
Yakovlev, V. Ya. Klimov, A. D. Shvetsov, A. A. Mikulin and others. Young tal- 
ented aviation designers were also involved in the designing of new aircraft. 


From the experimental design bureau headed by A. N. Tupolev, independent design 
brigades were established headed by V. M. Petlyakov, A. A. Arkhangel'’skiy, P. O. 
Sukhoy and V. M. Myasishchev. They were given responsible assignments in de- 
signing and modernizing the bomber aircraft. The design collective of A. S. 
Yakovlev was enlarged and switched to the production of military aircraft; 

prior to this it had designed the aircraft for the Civil Air Fleet. New avia- 
tion design bureaus were set up and led by A. %. Mikoyan, M. I. Gurevich, 

%S. A. Lavochkin, M. I. Gudkov and V. P. Gorbunov; these were engaged in the 
designing of fighters. The existing engine design bureaus were enlarged and 

new ones established. ” 


The Soviet aviation designers in collaboration with the workers of the aviation 
industry carried out enormous creative work. In 1939-1940, the following new 
types of combat aircraft were developed: the YaK-l fighter designed by A. S. 
Yakovlev, the LAGG-3 designed by S. A. Lavochkin, V. P. Gorbunov and M. I. 
Gudkov, the MIG-3 designed by A. I. Mikoyan and M. I. Gurevich, the PE-2 and 
PE-% dive and long-range bombers designed by V. M. Petlyakov, the armored 
ground attack aircraft the IL-2 designed by S. V. Il’ yushin and others 

(Table |). The new Soviet combat aircraft in terms of their performance met 
the requirements of those times and certain ones were the best in the world. 


The rapid increase in the size of the Air Forces and the introduction of new 
aviation equipment also brought about an organizational reform. 


On the eve of the war, leadership over the Air Forces was provided by the Mair 


Air Forces Directorate. At various times it was headed by the Army Cmdr 2d 
Kank Ya. I. Alksnis, Gens Ya. V. Smushkevich, A. D. Loktionov, P. V. Rychazgov 
and P. F. Zhigarev. In accord with their purpose, the Air Forces were divided 
into the aviation of the High Command (long-range bomber), frontal tactical | 
(the Air Forces of the districts), army (of the all-arms armies) and troop (of 
the corps ana civisions). ; 








Table 1 


Increased Production of New Types of Combat Aircraft 
by Start of Creat Patriotic War* 














Year of Output 
Type of Aircraft 

1940 1941, before 22 June Total 
Ya¥-1 64 335 399 
MIG-3 20 1,389 1,409 
LAGG-3 -- 322 322 
PE-2 2 458 460 
IL-2 -- 249 249 
Total: 86 2,753 2,839 














* The table was compiled from data of the TsGASA |Central State Archives of 
the Soviet Army], folio 130, inv. 25, file 199, sheets 4-5. 


As of 1940 the aviation brigades were abolished. The basic tactical formations 
were the division, predominantly mixed, consisting of four or five regiments 
while a regiment consisted of four or five squadrons. The air armies of the 
High Command Reserve were broken up and in their place air corps were formed 
consisting of two divisions each. 


During the years of the Third Five-Year Plan, with the increased aircraft out- 
put, the units and formations of bomber and fighter aviation became larger and 
new aviation regiments were formed. By June 1941, the total number of regi- 
ments in comparison with the start of 1939 had risen to 80 percent.'9 In 1941, 
the formation of 106 new air regiments was started in the Air Forces but only 
19 had been formed by the beginning of the Great Patriotic War.!! 


The technical reequipping and increased size of the Air Forces also told on the 
ratio in the branches of aviation. While in March 1938 fighter aviation com- 
prised 38.4 percent, at the start of the war it was 43.1 percent.'4* Bomber 
aviation also grew rapidly. 


Major changes occurred in the organizational structure of the aviation rear 
services. On the basis of the decision of the VKP(b) Central Committee and 

the USSR SNK of 10 April 1941, the aviation rear services were taken from under 
the direct subordination to the air formations and organized along territorial 


lines. In the military districts aviation base areas (RAB) were set up and in 
them air bases (figuring one base per air division). An air base had four or 
five airfield servicing battalions (BAO) each of which was designed to serve an 
air regiment.’’ Such a structure for the aviation rear services to a signifi- 


cant degree increased the maneuverability of the aviation units and increased 
the continuity of all types of rear support. 
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During the prewar years, the questions of the operational employment of the 

Air Forces in a future war were rather thoroughly examined and worked out. 
Particular attention was paid to the organization and conduct of the struggle 
for air supremacy, to working out the questions of the employment of aviation 
in collaboration with the ground forces and navy as well as to conducting inde- 
pendent air operations and so forth. 


The struggle to achieve strategic, operational and tactical air supremacy was 
viewed as one of the most important tasks of the Air Forces. In this context 
methods of combat operations were developed to destroy enemy aviation in the 
air and at airfields. 


The theoretical views on the questions of the employment of aviation in offen- 
sive operations were repeatedly checked out under combat conditions. For ex- 
ample, in the course of the battles at Khalkhin-Gol River (20 August 1939), 
Soviet aviators carried out air softening-up for the attack by making concen- 
trated strikes with 150 bombers and 144 fighters. During the Soviet-Finnish 
War, the theoretical provisions on air support for a troop offensive in break- 
ing through a strongly reinforced enemy defense were tested out in practice.'”* 


According to the prewar views, independent air operations could be carried out 
in the aim of undermining the military-economic might of the enemy, for disrupt- 
ing the work of its rear, for upsetting state administration and communications, 
for defeating (weakening) the opposing air groupings, for preventing the man- 
euvering of enemy troops, for destroying its reserves and for weakening the 
naval forces. 


The questions of the combat employment of the Air Forces were repeatedly dis- 
cussed at various scientific conferences and meetings and tested out in exer- 
cises and maneuvers. Thus, according to the decision of the VKP(b) Central 
Committee, in December 1940, a meeting of the higher command and political 
personnel discussed a report given by the chief of the Main Air Forces Direc- 
torate, Lt Gen Avn P. V. Rychagov on the question "The Air Forces in an Offen- 
sive Operation and in the Struggle for Air Supremacy."!° The practical conclu- 
sions and recommendations on the combat employment of aviation were reflected 
in the field manuals, instructions and regulations and were actively introduced 
into the combat training practices of the Air Forces. 


As a whole, our prewar theory conformed to the development level of aviation 
equipment and to the general views of Soviet militaiy art on the organization 
and conduct of offensive and defensive operations. However, as the experience 
of the Creat Patriotic War was to show, not all questions at that time had been 
properly worked out and correctly interpreted. For example, the organization 
and conduct of air operations to destroy enemy aviation at airfields, the repel- 
ling of surprise massed strikes by enemy aviation, the methods of air support 
for advancing troops on the battlefield, tactical cooperation with the infantry 
in breaking through enemy defenses, air support for tank and cavalry formations 
in committing them to a breach and operations in the operational depth and cer- 
tain others. 


The accelerated development of aviation also posed new tasks in the area of 
training the aviation personnel. In accord with the requirements of the VKP(b) 
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Central Committee and the USSR SNK, the USSR NKO adopted measures to improve 
their training system, to broaden the network of aviation schools and improve 
educational and indoctrinational work. In March 1941, in accord with the 
Decree of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK of 25 February 1941, a 
new system for the training of aviation personnel was established. 


Table 2 
Increase in Number of Military Flight Schools* 





1 Oct 37}1 Jan 40} 1 Sep 40} 1 Dec 40)5 Feb 41}22 Jun 41 





Number of military 
flight schools 12 18 28 41 53 83 























* The table was compiled from data of the TsGASA, folio 29, inv. 31, 
file 149, sheet 6; file 237, sheet 148; file 233, sheets 319, 320. 


The number of aviation schools began to grow quickly (Table 2). While in 1939, 
aviation personnel was being trained in 32 schools, on 1 January 1941 there 

were 130. In March 1940, the Defense Committee under the USSR SNK approved 

the Decree "On Dividing the Air Force Academy of the RKKA |Worker-Peasant Red 
Army| imeni Prof N. Ye. Zhukovskiy." The command, navigator and operations 
faculties and the courses for the advanced training of superior command person- 
nel were made into the independent Military Academy for the Command and Navi- 
gator Personnel of the RKKA Air Forces located in the settlement of Monino in 
Moscow Oblast. In March 1941, the Military Air Engineer Academy (subsequently 
imeni A. F. Mozhayskiy) was established in Leningrad. Political workers con- 
tinued to be trained on the Air Forces Faculty of the Military Political Academy 
imeni V. I. Lenin. Many military aviation schools were established on the basis 
of uniting the schools of the Civil Air Fleet [GVF] and the air clubs and 
schools of the USSR Osoaviakhim |Society for Assistance to Defense, Aviation 

and Chemical Construction]. 


In the prewar years the procedure was altered for manning the aviation schools. 
Prior to 1940, this was based on a volunteer principle, that is, they recruited 
persons who stated a desire to serve in aviation. Here an enormous role was 
played by the special Komsomol recruitments from among the worker and kolkhoz 
youth and the students. From 1937, the flight schools enrolled young men who 
had undergone initial instruction in the air clubs of the USSR Osoaviakhim 
(just in 1940, Osoaviakhim had trained more than 24,000 pilots:®). However, 
under the conditions o° the rapid increase in the network of schools, such a 
recruitment principle no longer provided the necessary number of students. In 
December 1940, the aviation schools were filled by selecting candidates from 
among the students of civilian VUZes, draftees as well as junior commanders and 
Red Armymen in regular service. Here great attention was given to the party 
and Komsomol group among those being sent to the VUZes. Among the candidates 
for flight schools, this group should equal 100 percent, 90 percent for the 
technical schools and at least 60 percent for the mechanics schools. * ’ 











Upon a decision of the party Central Committee and the Soviet government of 

6 November 1940, 20 special schools were established within the system of the 
Union republic people's commissariats of education. These schools each year 
were obliged to send at least 1,600 persons to the military flight schools.! ® 
Table 2 provides a clear picture of the increased number of military flight 
schools in the prewar years. The special schools admitted students who had 
completed 7-year school with good and excellent grades. For 3 years, along 
with the secondary school curriculum, they studied aviation disciplines and 
during the summer gained practical flight experience at the nation’s air clubs. 
At the same time, in 47 training squadrons of the GVF, pilots were trained on 
the U-2 aircraft. By October 1941, 7,756 graduates of the training squadrons 
had been sent to the Air Forces schools.?? 


In accord with the Decree of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK of 

25 February 1941, the tasks for each type of aviation schools were clearly de- 
fined. In the military pilots schools the students should learn to fly during 
the day under visual conditions and as part of a flight (group) master the prac- 
tices of flights along routes. Fighter pilots, in addition, were taught the 
principles of air combat while bomber pilots learned bombing from level flight 
and diving. For a single student of the aviation schools training fighter 
pilots, the total flying time was 24 hours and for the schools training bomber 
crews, 20 hours.~9 


in training the students in the military technical schools, more attention be- 
gan to be paid to learning repairs on the equipment wader field conditions and 
to redeployment to field airfields. 


The combat experience acquired by the Soviet Air Forces as well as the experi- 
ence of combat operations in the aviation of the capitalist states during the 
operations of the commenced World War II began to be more widely studied and 
introduced into training practices. 


in the struggle to increase the quality of training for aviation personnel, 
particular significance was given to improving party political work in the Air 
Forces schor's. This was aimed at indoctrinating ideologically strong aviation 
specialists «1» at any minute were ready to enter battle to protect the inter- 
ests of the s cialist motherland. 


Due to the measures adopted by the party on the eve of the Great Patriotic War, 
an ordered system for training aviation personnel was established and this made 
it possible to train and indoctrinate a large detachment of aviation specialists 
and provide the Air Forces with them almost completely. 


the prewar years, the Communist Party paid closest attention to improving 
the combat training of the Air Forces personnel for, as V. I. Lenin taught, 
“intense military training for a major war requires not a rush, not a shout, 
not a combat slogan but rather protracted, intense, stubborn and disciplined 
work on a mass scale." The clearly elaborated system of ground and flight 
training was strengthened in the aviation units. In the course of this the 
special and all-arms disciplines were studied, drills at the airfield and flight 
procedural exercises were conducted. In the process of flight training, pilot- 
ing techniques, navigation and the methods of the combat employment of aviation 


dere improved. 











In line with the rapid modernizing of the aircraft fleet, the difficult task 
arose of mastering the new aviation equipment rapidly. For retraining flight 
personnel, in accord with the order of the USSR NKO of 3 January 1940, reserve 
regiments were organized in which the pilots of line units as well as school 
graduates who had flown on old types of aircraft were retrained for new equip- 
ment. 


From March 1941, combat training in the line units was carried out in two stages: 
In the course of the first the flight personnel which had completed schools at 
the end of 1940 and the flight personnel which had not previously been instruct- 
ed in actions as part of a crew, flight or squadron, carried out the task of 
preparing for combat operations under visual conditions. In the process of the 
second stage, the flight personnel previously trained for flights as part of a 
flight and a squadron during the day under visual conditions worked out the task 
of preparing for combat operations as part of a flight and squadron under instru- 
ment conditions during the day and at night and as part of a regiment for day- 
time. The total flight time for the pilot (crew) in both etages of training was 
set for 160 hours. Of this 140 hours were assigned to taking the combat train- 
ing course and 20 hours were given to joint exercises with the ground troops and 
to tactical flight exercises. The move from one stage to another was planned as 
the units were ready. 


Retraining for new equipment was also carried out directly in the line units. 
For the retraining of each pilot, a flight time of 8-10 hours was established. 
During this time he should learn to fly the aircraft confidently. In the aim of 
encouraging the flight personnel to improve their skills, the NKO in December 
1940 approved a decision to divide military pilots and navigators into three 
classes. After completing the schools, the flight personnel was given a third 
class but for receiving first and second class it was necessary to take special 
examinations. The flight personnel which improved its class rating each month 
received additional pay. “4 


The political bodies and party organizations during the prewar years acquired 
significant experience in conducting party-political work. They devoted chief 
attention to explaining the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment, to unmasking the aggressive aspirations of the German, Japanese and Ital- 
ian governments and to mobilizing the personnel to successfully carry out the 
tasks confronting the Air Forces. 


A broad network of party and Komsomol education was established in the aviation 
units and formations. There were daytime and evening schools for the party 
aktiv and circles for studying party history and the questions of the Soviet 
state's domestic and foreign policy. In each squadron there were two or three 


agitators, a wall newspaper and combat leaflets were published and evening 
meetings were organized with veterans and participants in the battles in Spain, 
at Lake Vhasan and the Khalkhin-Gol River and on the Karelian Isthmus. 


In party-political work great attention was paid to preparing the aviators for 
combat operations against a strong and well-armed enemy. The Order of the USSR 
People's Commissar of Defense No 3 of 29 January 1941 as well as the directive 
of the Main Political Propaganda Directorate of the Soviet Army "On the Reorgan- 
ization of Party Political Work" which had also been published in August 1940 
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demanded that in training the troops the principle be observed of teaching the 
troops what was necessary in a war and only how it is done in war. 


The Communist Party carried out great work to strengthen the aviation party 

and Komsomol organizations. On the eve of the war in the Air Forces there 
were 58,964 communists brought together in more than 1,000 primary party organ- 
izations. The Komsomol organizations were the loyal assistants and reserve of 
the party organizations. Communists and Komsomol members comprised up to 60 
percent of the personnel‘’ and played the vanguard role in combat and political 
training and in the struggle for high combat capability. 


The Air Forces Command, the commanders, the political bodies, the party and Kom- 
somol organizations in the units and formations waged a constant struggle to 
carry out the demands of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR SNK to de- 
velop and improve the combat readiness of the Air Forces. This told positively 
on the introduction of new equipment, on the formation and unity of the units, 
on the reorganization of training and indoctrination and on increasing combat 
skills. 


Thus, the Communist Party and the Soviet government during the prewar years 
carried out enormous work to increase the defense capability of the nation, to 
strengthen the Armed Forces and to develop aviation. However, due to the lack 
of time, not everything had been done in the area of developing the operational 
art of the Air Forces, for their technical reequipping, organizational develop- 
ment, or for the training of the personnel. The treacherous, surprise attack 
by Nazi Germany caught our Air Forces in the stage of rearming and the retrain- 
ing of the personnel for new equipment. But regardless of the incompleteness 
of the prewar measures, the colossal work carried out by the Communist Party to 
strengthen the Air Forces greatly increased their combat might. 


Unfortunately, history gave us very little peacetime. Not all had been done as 
was intended for strengthening national defense. But in those prewar years a 
foundation was laid down for our coming victories. And when war broke out, the 
entire world was convinced of the soundness of this foundation.<* 
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EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH RESERVE COMMAND PERSONNEL IN INTERWAR PERIOD 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 86-91 


[Article by Doctor of Historical Sciences, Professor, Honored Scientist of the 
RSFSR, Col (Res) A. Lovlev and Candidate of Historical Sciences, Docent, Col 
V. Bokarev: “The Establishment and Development of the Training System for 
Reserve Command Personnel in the Interwar Period"™] 


|Text! A component part in Soviet military organizational development during 
the interwar period was the ongoing improvement in the mobilization capabili- 
ties of the Armed Forces for the event of the unleashing of a war by the imper- 
ialists against the Soviet Union. With the unflagging attention to this ques- 
tion by the party Central Committee, for the first time in the history of our 
state, the difficult problem was solved of training and accumulating a neces- 
sary reserve of command and supervisory personnel for the Army and Navy. 


During the first years after the end of the Civil War, the reserve of command 
and supervisory personnel for the Army and Navy was formed primarily from the 
discharge of a large number of commanders and political workers from the ranks 
of the RKKA |Worker-Peasant Red Army] with the cutback in the Armed Forces. 
Even by the summer of 1921, the order of the RVSR [Republic Revolutionary- 
Military Council] was published on discharging the first significant group of 
command and supervisory personnel, while in 1922, the number of servicemen de- 
mobilized from this category reached 57,000 persons.' Thus, a contingent of 
reserve military personnel began to be formed. 


With the adopting of the “Law Governing Compulsory Military Service" (1925)¢ 
another source appeared for acquiring command personnel from among career 
servicemen. “Those who have served 3 years above the term," the law stated, 
“and who in their training, political and moral qualities are judged fit for 
appointment in wartime to positions of middle-level command are to be dis- 
charged into the reserves in keeping the rank of reserve commander of the 


RKKA."° Subsequently as the social base of the Armed Forces was broadened and 
as illiteracy was eliminated, the designated source assumed ever-greater sig- 
nificance. However, life demanded the creation of a broader and more effective 
system for training and accumulating command personnel and such a system began 
to be formed. It included higher preinduction military training for the stu- 


dents in the higher and specialized secondary schools, retraining for command 
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and supervisory personnel in periodic courses as well as the training of middle- 
level reserve command personnel from the junior commanders. 


Higher preinduction military training in the VUZes, technical schools and other 
special schools was the main and most effective form of training of the three 
listed ones. Already in March 1923, the RKP(b) [Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
shevik)] Central Committee, in the aim of accumulating reserve political work- 
ers, approved a decision to introduce the teaching of military disciplines in 
the soviet party schools and communist universities. [In October 1923, this pro- 
vision was extended to all party members and candidate members undergoing train- 
ing in the VUZes and rabfaks |worker faculties].* For example, the communist 
universities introduced a special training program for studying military disci- 
plines. It was designed for 200 hours and taught at 13 communist universities 
of the nation.° 


The “Law Governing Compulsory Military Service” adopted in 1925 provided for 
preinduction military training in the higher civilian institutions of learning, 
technical schools and secondary schools. "We do not feel,” said K. Ye. Voro- 
shilov, “that the young persons who have completed higher and secondary schools 
should be employed as rank-and-file soldiers as this would be an impardonable 
waste of our state's resources. We have made each person who has completed 
secondary and particularly the higher school a reserve commander and in the 
event of war will use him as a leader, as the commander of our units. Hence, 
the sooner the question of the militarizing of the schools is carried out, the 
sooner we will solve this complex and very important question for our state."® 


The Decree of the TsIK [Central Executive Committee] and the SNK [Council of 
People's Commissars] of the USSR of 20 August 1926 established higher preinduc- 
tion military training for students in the higher institutions of learning and 
technical schools. This included 180 hours of a theoretical course and 2 

months of summer practical training in camps. ’ This provision was further de- 
veloped in the “Law Governing Compulsory Military Service” approved by the USSR 
TslK and SNK of 8 August 1928, after the incorporation of certain supplements 
and clarifications in it. Students of higher institutions of learning and tech- 
nical schools, the Law pointed out, are to undergo higher preinduction military 
training and then serve in the army for 9 months continuously, in the Navy and 
Air Force for a year; those who have completed the rabfaks and the secondary 
schools or corresponding secondary schools are obliged to serve a year in the 
regular RKKA units and 2 years in the Navy. It went on to state that these 
persons “with an affirmative recommendation are to undergo testing for the rank 
of middle-level supervisory reserve personnel in the RKKA...."° Those not pass- 
ing the test were to be given an opportunity for retesting after a certain time. 


The scale of higher military preinduction training was gradually broadened. 
Thus, in 1927, the USSR RVS [|Revolutionary-Military Council! in Order No 449 
introduced higher military preinduction training in 131 VUZes and technical 
schools of the nation. In 1928 this was introduced in another 18 VUZes and 
technical schools. ’ 


In accord with the instructions of the party Central Committee, the local party 
organizations paid constant attention to the questions of further improving 
higher military preinduction training for the students. For example, on 
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26 November 1928, the secretariat of the Leningrad VKP(b) [All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolshevik)|] Obkom at its session held under the chairmanship of S. M. 
Kirov adopted the “Proposals on VUZ Military Preinduction Training.” This 
document pointed out: “The secretariat of the VKP(b) Obkom states that in the 
organizing of VUZ military preinduction training over the last year there has 
been a number of accomplishments: the organizational strengthening of VUZ mil- 
itary preinduction training in the VUZes, the organizing of the physical plant, 
a correct understanding and serious attitude toward VVDP [VUZ military pre- 
induction training] on the part of the student body and the VUZ boards. Along 
with this the secretariat of the VKP(b) Obkom states that there still are sub- 
stantial shortcomings both in the leadership area and in the training plans, 
programs and methods.”!°© 


The secretariat of the Leningrad VKP(b) Obkom proposed improving the quality of 
VVDP; improving the recruitment of instructors, particularly the military in- 
Structors at the VUZes; strengtheuing practical teaching methods; improving 
visual aids in student instruction; raising the level of physical training; 
drawing more attention in the VUZ community, primarily the VUZ party organiza- 
tions, to the questions of VVDP. The attention of the Political Directorate of 
the Leningrad Military District was also drawn to the need to strengthen party 
and political leadership by it over the VVDP in the VUZes.': 


On the basis of the Decree of the USSR TsIK and SNK "On Introducing the Law 
Governing Compulsory Military Service in Its New Wording” (1930) in a majority 
of the nation’s VUZes, higher military preinduction training was replaced by 
higher nonservice training. The students undergoing this were released from 
active military service. The theoretical course of higher nonservice training, 
depending upon the specialty of the VUZ, was from 430 to 580 hours while the 
training courses at the troop units lasted 3-4 months. The students who under- 
went higher nonservice training, after the completing of the military school, 
took exams (tests) and those who passed them were registered in the reserves of 
the middle-level supervisory personnel of the RKKA. 


Higher military production training was introduced in certain VUZes and this in- 
cluded a theoretical course of 330 hours and a !.5-month course in the troop 
units. The persons undergoing this training, after a year of successful work in 
industry, without tests were given military ranks of reserve middle-level super- 
visory personnel. 


The specialists who completed the VUZes and technical schools which did not 
have higher nonservice training and also the graduates of the rabfaks and the 
second-level secondary schools served in the regular army for a year and in the 
navy for 2? years and then underwent tests for the rank of middle-level reserve 
commander. * ° 


The enormous advances of our nation in the area of cultural construction and 
the broadening of the network of VUZes and technical schools in the interwar 
period made it possible te significantly increase the number of specialties for 
which the reserve supervisory personnel was trained. In 1932, the students of 
1642? VUZes and 49 technical schools were involved in nonservice and higher pre- 
induction training. °° The training of a reserve of military personnel in the 
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VUZes was provided for 17 specialties. Here great attention was given to train- 
ing the middle-level reserve command personnel for the technical branches. The 
humanities VUZes of the nations each year graduated approximately 1,400-1,500 
specialists who underwent training as reserve political workers. All of this 
Significantly accelerated the process of accumulating a reserve of army and 

navy military personnel without reducing the level of their theoretical and 
practical training in the specialty. 


Such a procedure for training the command and supervisory reserve personnel ex- 
isted up to the adoption of the Law "Governing Universal Military Service” of 

| September 1939. As of this moment inductees with a secondary education began 
serving 2 or 3 years in the army, depending upon the branch of troops and the 
position held (private or junior supervisory personnel). Higher nonservice 
training remained only in the VUZes. 


Thus, the VUZes, technical schools and other special institutions of learning 
during the interwar period were an important source for training and accumulat- 
ing skilled middle-level reserve command and supervisory personnel. From this 
contingent the party during the period of peaceful socialist construction cre- 
ated the necessary reserves and also repeatedly replenished the ranks of the 
commanders and political workers in the Red Army and Navy. 


The retraining of reserve command and supervisory personnel was of enormous 
significance in successfully solving the problem of training and accumulating 
reserve personnel. This started immediately after the military reform of 1924- 
1925 and was carried out by calling up the reserve commanders and political 
workers for patriotic training courses conducted in the troop units, on ships, 
at military schools, at civilian enterprises and in institutions, as well as 
maneuvers, field trips and military games. Its pace and quality continuously 
grew. S8y the beginning of 1929, almost 28 percent of the reserve command ww 
sonnel had undergone retraining and by the beginning of 1933, 73 percent.’ 


As for the political personnel, as of 1 October 1927, there were more than 
40,000 reserve political workers in the RKKA and over 2,000 in the RKKF [|Worker- 
Peasant Red Navy|.*” However, the situation with their retraining was somewhat 
worse as many institutions and organizations did not release the reserve polit- 
ical personnel from the party and soviet workers for the training courses, 
justifying this by their excessive business. The Decrees of the VKP(b) Central 
Committee of 5 June 1931 and 19 August 1932 put an end to this abnormal situa- 
tion and the retraining of the reserve political personnel improved. While in 
1930, 13 percent of the reserve political workers had undergone it, in 1931 the 
figure was already 24 percent and in 1932, 46 percent. In 1933, this indicator 
had increased to 60 percent. * ’ 


The “Regulation on the trocedure for Retraining the Middle-Level, Senior and 
Higher Supervisory Personnel in the Reserve, on Long Leave and in the Reserve 
of the REKA" introduced by the Order of the USSR RVS of 7 June 1929 stated that 
retraining is aimed at providing the supervisory personnel with theoretical, 
military and political knowledge as well as the practical skills essential in 
wartime for the position which a person is appointed or can be appointed. The 
regulation established that retraining for reserve supervisory personnel was to 
be carried out by repeated courses of two types: training and practical for 
the branches of troops and names of services.” 
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The Decrees of the VKP(b) Central Committee "On the RKKA Command and Political 
Personnel” (1929 and 1931) were of great importance for retraining and for im- 
proving the registration of reserve command personnel. In them the party Cen- 
tral Committee, in noting the increased number of new reserve command person- 
nel and the strengthening of its military retraining, nevertheless pointed out 
that the military training level of the reserve command personne! still lagged 
sharply behind the demands placed on a Red Army commander. For this reason in 
the decree of 5 June 1931, the RKP(b) Central Committee proposed that the USSR 
RVS “decisively improve the quality of military retraining for the reserve 
command personnel and the party and trade union organizations are to provide 
the greatest possible assistance to the military department in them. The trade 
unions and the (isoaviakhim [Society for Assistance to the Defense, Aviation and 
Chemical Construction] organizations...were to develop nonservice work as much 
as possible with the command personnel in the area of its military improve- 
ment."\9 


Upon instructions of the party Central Committee in 1931, a recount was made 
for the reserve military personnel and this helped to disclose new reserves of 
command personnel, to more correctly allocate it under wartime conditions as 
well as eliminate the definite shortage of the designated personne! category in 
the Army and Navy. On 8 June 1932, the USSR RVS approved the Decree "On the 
State of Registration and Military Training for Reserve Command Personnel." 
Practical measures were worked out to further improve the system for the train- 
ing and retraining :f reserve military personnel. 


On 19 August 1932, the Orgburo [Organizational Bureau] of the VKP(b) Central 
Committee adopted the Decree "On Reserve Command Personnel." This obliged the 
party, soviet and economic organizations, the People's Commissariat of the Navy 
as well as the other people's commissariats to undertake all the necessary 
measures not only to most fully account for the reserve command personnel, 
having discovered new reserves and improved their training, but also to organ- 
ize compulsory evening and correspondence instruction for the reservists with- 
out leaving the job, as well as publish special military literature. "To es- 
tablish,” stated the decision of the Orgburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee, 
“once every 10 days an evening of commander training for all reserve command 
personnel, and to make the leaders of the institutions responsible for super- 
vising the regular attendance of these evenings by the reserve commanders as 
well as for providing the necessary aid to them in commander training.... 


"To oblige all levels of command to constantly and systematically instruct the 
reserve command personnel on equal footing with the regular personnel, provid- 
ing it with daily aid in military correspondence training."¢° 


in the aim of further improving the military retraining of reserve command 
personnel (particularly for the technical branches of troops) special military 
schools were established (Cin Poltava, Saratov and other places). For example, 
the Saratov Military School for Retraining Reserve Commanders each year re- 


trained around 4,500 persons. <' 


The retraining of reserve command personne l was also resumed in the civilian 
institutions and at enterprises. In 1933, over 60,000 reserve commanders were 


taking commander training on the job.‘ 
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The RKKA reserve command personnel, in terms of the sources of origin and mili- 
tary education as of 1933, was characterized by the following data: 33 percent 
were persons serving | year and having undergone higher nonservice training; 

26 percent were graduates of military schools and courses of the Red Army; 

25 percent had completed military schools and courses of the old army; 16 per- 
cent did not have a military education. The social and political make-up of 
the reserve command personnel had significantly improved. The worker stratum 
among the reserve command personnel over this same period increased from 17 to 
33 percent.” 


On 22 September 1935, the USSR TsIK and SNK approved the “Regulation Coverning 
Service for RKKA Commani and Supervisory Personnel.” It outlined the times of 
compulsory military service, the time to be spent in the reserve, the military 
and specia! skills of each superior and the sources for the recruiting of mili- 
tary personnel. Retraining of reserve command personnel now began to be car- 
ried out by two basic methods: in the first place, by calling up the reserve 
command personnel for training and practical courses and, secondly, by organiz-~- 
ing training for reserve commanders and political workers on the job during the 
evening once every 10 days following a 90-hour training program planned for 

l year. 


The Decree of the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee of 13 March 1940 
"On the Military Retraining and Recertification of Party Committee Workers and 
the Procedure for Their Mobilization in the RKKA™” was of great significance for 
increasing the number of reserve political personnel and improving their skills. 
it was established that the party committee workers must systematically undergo 
military retraining so that at any moment of being called up into the RKKA and 
RKKF they could hold in the Red Army positions corresponding to their skills 
and military rank. The Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee obliged the 
USSR People's Commissariat of Defense |NKO|] by 1 August 1940 to certify and 
present military ranks to the workers of party committees." 


Upon the instructions of the party Central Committee for retraining reserve 
political workers at the start of 1940, under the political directorates of 
the districts and fleets military-political courses were organized for improv- 
ing the reserve political personnel. Just from May 1940 through February 1941, 
more than 99,000 reserve political workers were retrained and certified, in- 
cluding around 63,000 leading workers of the party committees.“’ On 1 February 
1941, there was a total of 122,385 reserve political workers registered for the 
Red Army.’ 


Also of important significance for acquiring reserve military personnel during 
the prewar years was the training of command and supervisory reserve personne! 
directly in the troops and fleets by having the regular servicemen leaving on 
long leave after the end of service take exams for the rank of junior lieutenant 


(reserve, and junior political leader (reserve). 

The basic ources for making up this reserve of military personne! were the 
junior commanders from among the sergeant and petty officer personnel as well 
is the deputy political instructors the institution of which, upon a decision 
of the VEP(b) Central Committee was introduced in the army at the beginning of 
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1938. Persons in the designated category were carefully selected by the com- 
mand. For example, for passing exams for a junior reserve political leader 

(in accord with the Regulation "On the Procedure for Taking Exams for the Rank 
of Junior Reserve Political Leader by Members and Candidate Members of the 
VKP(b) Going on Long Leave” as approved by the Order of the USSR NKO of 

13 July 1939) they selected servicemen of the rank-and-file and NCO's having 

at least 4 7th grade education, active in social work and worthy of being polit- 
ical workers in the Red Army. 


All the candidates selected by the staffs and political bodies of the units 
underwent training in special military or military-political courses and after 
successfully pagesing the exams were registered as reserve command or supervis- 
ory personnel. 


Thus, during the period of peacetime socialist construction, under the direct 
leadership of the party Central Committee, in the aim of further strengthening 
the nation's defense capability and the combat capability of the Soviet Armed 
Forces, important measures were carried out to create and improve a system fur 
training and accumulating reserve command and supervisory personnel for the 
Army and Navy. The basic forms and methods for their training and retraining 
were also worked out. The measures of the Communist Party in this area were of 
enormous military-political and defense significance for cur socialist state. 
fhe reserve commanders, political workers, engineers, technicians and other 
military specialists trained in the interwar period were one of the basic 
sources for replenishing the Soviet Armed Forces during the difficult years of 
the Great vatriotic War. 


Under the conditions of developed socialism, the Communist Party, in being 
vuided by Lenin's instructions on the defense of the victories of socialism, is 
chowing enormous concern for training and acquiring reserve officer personnel. 
Here wide use is made of the historical experience of Soviet ~iliteary organiza- 
tional development and the training system is being improved for the rese ve 
military personnel as outlined in the USSR Law “Governing Universal Military 
Service” of 12 October 1967. 
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BOOK REVIEWED ON PRE-SOVIET RUSSIAN MILITARY THOUGHT 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 8, Aug 83 (signed to press 
25 Jul 83) pp 92-94 


[Review by Candidate of Military Sciences, Docent, Maj Gen B. Panov of the book 
"Russkaya voyennaya mysl'. Konets XIX--nachalo XX v." (Russian Military 
Thought. End of the 19th--Beginning of the 20th Centuries), edited by P. A. 
Zhilin, Moscow, Nauka, 1982, 252 pages] 


[Text] The history of Russian military thought has long captured the attention 
of Soviet military historians. L. G. Beskrovnyy, A. A. Strokov, G. P. Meshcher- 
yakov and other scholars have devoted their works to studying this and they 

have established a firm foundation for further studying many problems of mili- 
tary affairs. Nevertheless, far from all the periods of development have been 
sufficiently taken up in our military history literature. Among the least 
studied is the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th Century. At the 
same time, the importance of studying this period is beyond any doubt. 


The end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th Centuries were marked by 
fundamental changes in the economic development of Tsarist Russia. This cir- 
cumstance could not help but influence the development of Russian military 
science as a whole, since the weapons of the army and its organization changed 
significantly. The rise of new methods of conducting a war and combat con- 
fronted Russian military theoretical thought with new complicated problems. 

The work by the collective of military historians from the Institute of Mili- 
tary History of the USSR Ministry of Defense is devoted to studying its achieve- 
ments during this period |the work reviewed here]. 


Using extensive factual material including official documents of the military 
department taken from the archives, the works of military writers, as well as 
memoir literature, the work analyzes the basic stages in the development of 
Russian military thought during this period and discloses the nature and ways 
for solving the basic military scientific problems. 


The authors examined the history of Russian military thought in close rela- 
tionship to the socioeconomic and political conditions of those times. 


Having generalized the new phenomena in the development of military affairs, 
the authors conclude that it is essential to critically assess the impact of 
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the new factors on the forms and methods of military operations and to work 
out views on the most effective use of the armed forces in a war (p 34). The 
subsequent chapters of the book are devoted to showing the basic ways that the 
Russian military scholars solved these problems. 


In the work, the central place is held by an analysis of the creative activi- 
ties of such prominent Russian military scholars as N. P. Mikhnevich, A. A. 
Neznamov, M. I. Dragomirov, CG. A. Leyer, A. N. Petrov, A. G. Yelchaninov and 
others who made a significant contribution to the development of Russian mili- 
tary science. The pages devoted to them are, in our view, of special interest. 
Thus, in the chapter “The Theory of Military Art,” the reader will find a pic- 
ture of the searches for a solution to the most urgent problems of military 
science in those times by the leading Russian military theoreticians and there 
is a c-tailed examination of the course of the debate which developed among 

the Russian military theoreticians and writers at the very end of the 19th and 
beginning of the 20th Centuries on the subject and content of military science. 
The views on the origin, essence and nature of wars and the problems of the 
theory of military art are taken up. The chapter convincingly shows that Rus- 
sian military thought basically correctly anticipated the nature of a future 
war and the methods of conducting it. The Russian military theoreticians 
reached an understanding of the idea that war is not only a military but also 

a political and economic contest of the opposing sides (p 110). Here it is em- 
phasized that precisely Russian military theoreticians were the first to define 
the essence and characteristic traits of an operation as one of the categories 
of military art under the conditions of modern warfare. 


In line with the attempts at an initial elaboration of the theory of an opera- 
tion, Russian military thought provided a theoretical basis for the need to 
create the command of a front consisting of a commander, staff and their direct 
subordination to the commander-in-chief (p 115). This was a major contribution 
to military science. The course of World War I of 1914-1918 showed that the 
prewar views of the Russian military theoreticians on the forms and methods of 
conducting military operations were fully confirmed by combat practice. 


On the basis of a comparative analysis of the state of Western European and 
Russian military thought on the eve of World War I of 1914-1918, the authors of 
the work have concluded that the Russian military theoreticians on many problems 
of armed combat had found the correct solutions. Russian military thought, in 
contrast to Western European and particularly German, correctly denied the 
rapid nature of a future war, having defined it as protracted and requiring an 
enormous strain on the state's economy and on the moral forces of the people. 
Proceeding from this notion, the Russian military theoreticians more correctly 
approached an assessment of strategic operations in a future war and attempted 
to work out military doctrine. In spite of all the hindrances created by the 
bureaucratic apparatus of tsarism, Russian military thought at the turning 
point of the centuries was developing along an ascending line and in many ways 
was ahead of Western European military theoretical thought. This was also re- 
flected in the practical activities of the Russian Army. 


In the work a significant place has been given over to tactical questions. The 
authors in rather great detail examine one of the most important stages of its 
developmert linked to the rise and establishing of the tactics of all-arms 
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combat. As is known, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 showed the falacious- 
ness of many tactical concepts which the Russian Army had followed on the eve 
of this war. For this reason, after its end, great and intensive work commenc- 
ed to generalize combat experience and extract lessons considering all the 
changes which had occurred in military affairs. On the basis of this experi- 
ence, the manuals and regulations were worked out for all the branches of 
troops. 


The work thoroughly examines many concepts of tactics with which the Russian 
Army entered the world war as well as its further development in the course of 
the war itself. 


Among the merits of the reviewed book, one must put the presence of a special 
chapter on the organization of military-scientific research in the Russian Army 
of those times. For the first time in our military history literature, the 
authors have analyzed the activities of the bodies in charge of studying the 
questions of military theory and history in the Russian Armed Forces, namely 
the General and Main Staffs, the staffs of the military districts, the military 
history commissions, the military schools, the military scientific societies, 
museums and the military periodical press. 


In the monograph a separate chapter is devoted to the question of the develop- 
ment of Russian military historiography at the end of the 19th and the begin- 
ning ot the 20th Centuries. The authors rightly, in our view, emphasize that, 
regardless of the political reaction, the Russian military historians did a 
great deal to work out the basic problems of Russian military history and for 
broadening its documentary base (p 172). In particular, high praise is given 

to the achievements of the “Russian school” in the persons of A. K. Puzyrevskiy, 
D. F. Maslovskiy, N. P. Mikhnevich and other researchers. 


Unfortunately, the reviewed monograph is not free of certain shortcomings. 
This applies first of all to the sketchiness with which certain questions are 
treated. For example, the elaboration of the theory of a strategic operation 
during World War I of 1914-1918 by the Russian military theoreticians has not 
been treated with sufficient completeness. There should be a more detailed 
study of the history of the creation of the Russian Field Manual of 1912 as 
well as the influence of military theoretical studies on the organizational 
development of the armed forces and the attitude of the Russian ruling circles 
to the development of military scientific research in the army. 


While praising the published work as a whole, it must be pointed out that this 
is a comparatively small work and regardless of all its indisputable accom- 


plishments still cannot fully satisfy the researchers of Russian military 
thought in the designated period. The subject still remains little studied. 

We feel that the time has come to create a complete general work on the history 
of Russian militarv thought from its inception to the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. |! would also be advisable to publish separate 
monographs on the most prominent representatives of Russian military thought 
such as M. I. Dragomirov, G. A. Leyer, D. A. Milyutin and N. P. Mikhnevich. 
Regardless of the individual flaws, the reviewed work, undoubtedly, will be a 
definite contribution to Soviet military historiography. It provides individual 
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theoretical generalizations and shows certain areas in solving scientific 
problems which are of important military theoretical significance. 
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